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The Spelling Question. 
By EDWARD R, SHAW. 


During the past three years four separate investiga: 
tions upon the spelling problem have been made in 
the School of Pedagogy. Two of these investigations 
were made by myself and the other two were carried 
forward under my immediate direction. The object of 
these investigations was to see whether some new 
knowledge might not be gained that would render more 
specific guidance in the teaching of spelling. Other in- 
vestigators have been working on this problem but no 
reports of those investigations have come under the 
writer’s notice except that of Miss Adelaide Wyckoff 
on Constitutional Bad Spellers in the Pedagogical Sem- 
inary for December, 1893, and that of Supt. H. E. Kratz, 
published in the Jowa Normal Monthly and also in THE 
ScHOOL JouRNAL for May 16, ’96. Miss Wyckoff made 
tests upon an extremely small number of spellers, but 
her study is especially valuable in its suggestiveness as 
to lines of investigation. Supt. Kratz, starting out 
with the proposition that spelling exercises as usually 
conducted appeal to three kinds of memory, namely, 
that of form through the eye, that of sound through the 
ear, that of muscular resistance through muscular ef- 
fort in writing, sought to aid in determining which of 
these three kinds of memory is most potent, so that in 
teaching spelling the greater measure of success might 
be attained by making the appeal chiefly to that kind 
of memory. Supt. Kratz tested seven hundred and 
forty-three pupils with meaningless words of five and 
ten letters, so using these words as to appeal to the 
eye, to the ear, and to the eye and ear together, 

In the four investigations already referred to be- 
tween five and six thousand children have been tested, 
and although for the sake of greater accuracy and the 
further verification of the data collected, full reports of 
those investigations will not be made for some time to 
come, yet some of the conclusions may be set forth for 
guidance in teaching spelling, In two of those studies 
the interpretation of the returns is so different from the 
conclusions reached by Supt. Kratz as to warrant, in the 
interest of pedagogy, not only an examination of his 





The “ Pedagogical Creed ” of Prof. Earl Barnes, of Le- 
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conclusions, but to question in some degree the funda- 
mental proposition with which he sets out. 

Supt. Kratz’s auditory tests were made by naming 
each letter of the meaningless combinations spoken of, 
and then directing pupils to write .down the letters of 
the word in the order given. 

The visual tests were made by exposing each word 
printed in large letters upon a card, and upon removal 
of the card, the word printed thereon was written down 
by the pupils. 

For the audo-visual test, the pupils named in concert 
each letter of the word from the printed card held be- 
fore them, after which the command was given to 
write, 

In the tabulation of the returns the averages result- 
ing therefrom were as follows: for the auditory test 
44.8%—for the visual test 66.2% and for the audo-visual 
test 73.7%. It will be noticed that the lowest percent- 


, age of the letters recalled was by the auditory test ; 


that with the visual test 21.4% more letters were re- 
called ; and that when the auditory test and the visual 
were combined, 7.6% more letters were recalled than by 
the visual alone, and 29% more than by the auditory 
test. Supt. Kratz’s conclusion after his statement of 
these percentages is, “‘ This seemed to point to the con- 
clusion that to the average pupil the appeal in spelling 
should be made chiefly to the eye.” Do not the per- 
centages resulting from the three kinds of test seem 
rather to indicate that the appeal should be made 
to that combination of powers which gives the highest 
percentage of correct results, viz., the audo-visual? If 
an appeal to the eye and the ear together gives 7.6 per 
cent, better returns, than an appeal to the eye alone, 
how can it be reasoned that the appeal should be made 
chiefly to the eye? 

But an important factor is overlooked if the audo- 
visual test which was given is regarded merely as a test 
of eye and ear combined. That important factor is the 
motor apparatus which operates in speech. 

Learning to spellis largely a matter of association, 
and in teaching spelling the more sense avenues from 
which elements can be complicated, the stronger are 
the resulting associations formed and the more easily 
will those associations rise under call, for the simple 
reason that there are more clues for their revival. The 
greater the number of complicated elements, the easier 
will the association rise in consciousness under recall 
and the easier will it be to hold it there for reproduc- 
tion. The greater part of the difference of 7.6% be- 


tween the visual and the audo-visual tests I should 
rather be inclined to regard as representing a gain con- 
tributed by the motor apparatus of speech which was 
enjoyed in the audo-visual test. 

In one of the four investigations already referred to, 
over 2,000 children were tested with nonsense combi- 
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nations of from three to ten letters in length. In the 
first part of the investigation 140 visual presentations 
of these were made. From thirty to forty pupils were 
tested at a time, and the tests were so divided as to 
make no fatiguing demands upon the pupils. Each 
child wrote down what he could recall of the 140 
printed cards held up before him for a given length of 
time. The pupils were requested not to move their lips 
when looking at the combinations ; and although we 
impressed upon them as strongly as we could that they 
must not use their lips,we found that though they started 
out with very commendable effort not to do so, they 
would soon lapse into the use of their lips. When an- 
other strong appeal not to use the lips was made, many 
cases came under our observation of children who while 
inhibiting the use of their lips were moving their hands 
or a finger as if telling off the letters silently. After 
repeated observations by those who assisted in making 
the tests, the conclusion was reached that at least 
ninety per cent. of all the children tested lapsed into 
aiding themselves by using their lips—unless strongly 
appealed to when each combination was held up. This 
lapsing, moreover, occurred in schools where the spell- 
ing had been taught almost wholly by appealing to the 
eye. So strong a tendency as this is significant in sug- 
gesting that it be turned to use in learning to spell, not 
that it be repressed, thus making, I believe, additional 
difficulties not only for the pupil but also for the 
teacher. 

Spelling is a very arbitrary matter, and yields to but 
slight extent to the logical and causal helps which are 
employed in teaching other subjects. Motor elements 
are important elements in association,and with so arbi- 
trary a subject as English spelling every aid in strength- 
ening the association should be employed. From the 
experiments made and the verification of the conclu- 
sions in actual school application, I am convinced that 
the motor apparatus used in speech should be employed 
to a large extent in teaching spelling. All preparation 
of words to be written should be oral preparation, and 
very careful preparation at that, particularly in the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and fifth school years. Writing 
should be the final test, but only after careful prepara- 
tion orally, And in that preparation the letters should 
be grouped into syllables and the syllables pronounced 
according to the method of a generation ago. The 
poor results now so common in spelling would thereby 
be greatly bettered. In the end, time would be gained, 
and the pupil rendered better able to help himself. 
The method of leading the pupil to grasp the word as a 
whole through the eye has made confused spellers of 
large numbers of children. With some, however, it 
has produced excellent results. 

Thetests show that in the employment of this method 
many children seize the first and the last letters of the 
word, but leave out some of the middle letters or mix 
them. The naming of the three, four, or five letters, as 
the case may be, that constitute a syllable, and then at- 
taching a name to these grouped letters, thus binding 
them into a small unity, aids the pupil to a remarkable 
degree. And the putting of these small unities together 
into the larger word unity, gives the pupil a synthetic 
power to this end and makes his progress more rapid 
and easy on the long road he must traverse in learning 
to spell. ‘Shall we turn the hands back on the peda- 
gogical clock?” it will be asked. Yes, if the hands 
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have got ahead and have been keeping false time. 

For the last two decades or more this method has 
been almost wholly repudiated as an aid in learning to 
spell. The false notion that the eye is the avenue to which 
to appeal in teaching spelling began to obtain at that 
time a very firm hold upon the minds of teachers. In. 
stitute lecturers made strong efforts to inculcate this 
idea and their efforts met with large success. As much 
greater power was imputed to the eye in this regard, 
than it actually has, the time devoted to learning to. 
spell naturally became shortened, and the spelling les. 
son passed from the place of prominence in the pro- 
gram of work to a place of subordinate importance, and. 
quite generally the spelling lesson was merely the writ- 
ing of words selected from the reading lessons, with 
repeated drill in writing upon words incorrectly spelled. 

The larger knowledge which has resulted from the 
great development of psychological study of recent 
years leads us to see that the teachers of a generation 
ago were not so wholly wrong after all in their teach- 
ing of spelling. They were right as far as they went, 
but they did not go farenough. Those who repudiated 
the old method and made the appeal almost wholly to 
the eye, were right in holding that for most pupils the 
eye is a stronger sense avenue of appeal than the ear 
when only these two are considered. But the motor 
speech apparatus was not regarded as a factor in the 
matter. It is true that in testing any hundred pupils 
according to the methods which are supposed to deter- 
mine whether they are eye-minded or ear-minded, we 
shall find a large percentage of the hundred eye-mind- 
ed and only a small percentage markedly ear-minded, 
But it will also be found that a very large percentage 
will give good returns to the tests for determining eye- 
mindedness and also to the tests for determining ear- 
mindedness, with the returns usually in favor of the 
test for eye-mindedness. In every grade of pupils, 
it must be remembered, such differences will be found. 
The method in teaching spelling should therefore be 
broad enough to appeal fully to these differing aptitudes 
in different pupils and also to those pupils in which 
these aptitudes are combined. The method already 
suggested is broad enough to make this varied appeal. 

Supt. Kratz in his article further advanced the opinion 
that accurate observation should have some bearing 
upon correct spelling. Because in the tests he made 
upon 149 good spellers and 149 poor spellers to see 
which were the best observers when ten different ar- 
ticles were exposed at the same time to each pupil and 
the pupils afterward asked to write the names of the 
objects, it was found that the good spellers were the 
best observers, it cannot be inferred from such a test 
that poor spelling is “ largely due to inability to picture 
the word correctly and promptly in the mind’s eye.” 
Good spellers are good observers as a rule because they 
possess better all-round mental capacity than poor 
spellers. Our tests showed us that the poor spellers in 
their power to learn to spell new words were from a year 
to a year and a half behind the good spellers, taking, of 
course, children of the same age. Training the power 
of obsqrvation through nature study will prove of little 
if any specific value in aiding the pupil to spell, nor will 
efforts made to develop the so called eye-mindedness 
avail much, 

. Spelling is largely a matter of association, and the 
eye, the ear, and the motor must all be appealed to so 
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as to produce the strongest complication of sensory el- 
ements. And care in oral preparation, with consider- 
able oral test before writing. to build up words by using 
the small unities into which words can be divided, is a 
method of teaching spelling the most productive of 
good results. EDWARD R, SHAw. 


School of Pedagogy, 
New York University. 


The Work of Supervision. 


By N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


In passing from the primary school through the differ- 
ent grades to the high school the pupils get a new 
teacher every year or two, and most careful supervision 
is needed lest the brighter minds lose valuable time 
through lack of adjustment in the courses of study and 
through failure on the part of teachers to work to- 
wards a common end. If the courses of study are 
made inflexible and the community is led to expect the 
promotion of pupils only at fixed times, the energies of 
the teachers will be directed to the less promising mem- 
bers of the class because the others will be prepared for 
promotion in any event. Counting eight years for the 
elementary and grammar schools, four for the high 
school, four more for the college, and three or four for 
the professional school, one can readily see how the 
youth who begins school at six and passes through 
the public schools, cannot enter professional life until 
he reaches twenty-five or twenty-six, several years later 
than is customary in England, France, and Germany. 
Are the results obtained by our system more thorough 
than those of the countries just named? No one has 
been rash enough to make this claim. Where then is 
the time lost—in the elementary school, in the high 
school, or in the college? Here is a most serious ques- 
tion for solution. If our public schools cannot be made 
to take care of the brightest minds and to educate them 
without loss of time, they cannot hope to retain the 
favor of the people who seek for their children the best 
possible education. The fact that the majority of the 
pupils in our public schools never go to college, makes 
the case so much stronger, for the briefer the period 
during which a boy can attend school, the more impera- 
tive is the need of so directing his studies that he can 
make the most of his time, his talents, and his opportuni- 
ties. No stronger argument can be adduced for the 
employment of experts to supervise the work of instruc- 
tion. 

Without skilful supervision there is continual danger 
that brain power will be wasted, that valuable time will 
be lost, and that the efforts of teachers and pupils will 
not be productive of the best results. The superinten- 
dent is often the only person who can see the end from 
the beginning, the attention of his subordinates being 
absorbed in the work of a particular grade. His advice 
should, therefore, be invaluable in the promotion of 
pupils and in the employment of teachers. If the text- 
books contain arithmetical or other work unsuited to the 
age of the pupils, he should detect it and for the time 
at least, cause its omission from the curriculum. He 
should not allow the intellectual development of any 
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pupil to be sacrificed upon the arms of the Moloch of 
thoroughness. 

Very often those who preach the gospel of the three 
R’s and whose attainments do not extend far beyond 
the common branches, claim that the introduction of 
advanced studies involves the neglect of the common 
branches, If this were a necessary result, the claim 
might be a valid argument, It has been repeatedly 
shown that a student of good parts can master the ele- 
ments of algebra and geometry in connection with 
arithmetic by the time he becomes mature enough to 
master the most difficult portions of the science of num- 
ber, that the whys and wherefores of geography are 
most quickly comprehended in connection with the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences, and that the most techni- 
cal portions of English grammar are best understood 
when studied in connection with one or more foreign 
languages. Too often the golden period for studying 
foreign languages has passed before the student is 
allowed to see the alphabet of a foreign tongue. Several 
of our prominent superintendents have been earnestly 
discussing the feasibility and in two or three instances 
have been trying the experiment of introducing Latin 
and algebra into the grammar schools. In cities where 
a number of grammar schools are maintained, at least 
one grammar school should have its course adapted to 
the wants of those who are very bright or have pros- 
pect of entering professional life. 

Moreover thoroughness is a relative term. Every 
educated man knows and must be content to know 
many things superficially, while he seeks to know thor- 
oughly one or more of the arts or sciences in which he 
strives to be aspecialist. Very many of the apostles of 
thoroughness would beata retreat if they were made to 
face a thorough examination on the theory of number, 
on the why of our leading cities, on the philosophy of 
the parts of speech ; and yet these things belong to the 
thorough mastery of arithmetic, geography, and gram- 
mar. Exhaustive knowledge of any of the branches 
can hardly be a legitimate aim except in the case of 
those who are preparing to teach ; the superintendent 
and his teachers should be satished if the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of a subject is adequate for the next step in the 
curriculum of study. Here again there is need of the 
most skilful supervision. 

The superintendent is an invaluable officer in other 
respects. In the erection of buildings, ia the purchase 
of furniture, in the selection of text-books for supple- 
mentary reading, and in the grading of the schools, his 
counsels should mold the deliberations of the boards 
of directors and guide them in a wise expenditure of 
the public funds. His judgment is often needed to 
keep the directors from investing money in fancy ap- 
paratus ; otherwise the treasury may have a deficit at a 
time when something actually necessary ought to be 
purchased. His courage is frequently called into exer- 
cise in the examination of teachers. It requires cour- 
age of a high order to cut off those who lack skill or 
scholarship as soon as the defect is unmistakably ap- 
parent. 

His visits, which should be those of a friend, not of a 
spy, require the highest skill and the greatest tact. A 
school may be a good school ; yet if it never receives a 
visit from a good superintendent, it must suffer loss. If 
after the first visit the children on learning of his com- 
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ing stay away from school, the presumption is against 
him. If his coming is hailed like sunshine on a cloudy 
day, if his presence is an inspiration to nobler aspira- 
‘tions and more earnest efforts, if he is at all times 
hailed as a welcome guest and a very help in the hour 
of perplexity, his influence will not depart with the 
farewell at the door, his personality will have left a 
trace on the school and “a subtle fragrance as when 
‘sandal wood has lain for a while in paper, or rosemary 
among clothes.” 

The creation of a proper school sentiment is one of 
the chief duties of a superintendent. Public opinion 
needs continual agitation in the direction of better 
schools. The time of the citizen is engrossed by mat- 
ters of business and politics; he is willing to throw 
upon others the responsibility for the education of his 
children. It helps the cause if public attention is di- 
rected to the progress of other school districts, to the 
achievements of directors and teachers elsewhere. 
Partiality for that which is our own leads us to accept 
without question the p:aises and flatteries of others ; 
to be told that we have the best schools in the county 
or the country may prove the death-knell of all pro- 
gress. May the praises of our school system not lull us 
to sleep? For a quarter of a century there were songs 
of that kind of praise at every institute until the census 
of 1890 and the statistics subsequently published by the 
bureau of education woke us up by startling figures 
showing that among the states of this Union Pennsyl- 
vania ranks eighth in the average length of the school 
term, twenty-seventh in the percentage of illiteracy, 
twenty-fifth in the average salary paid to male teachers, 
twenty-seventh in the average salary paid to female 
teachers, and twenty-seventh in the number of students 
at college out of each hundred thousand of the popula- 
tion. If any one is disposed to say that the statistics 
are not accurate, it is his duty to point out the errors. 
Without doubt, something is due to foreign immigra- 
tion and to the employment of cheap labor in our mines 
and elsewhere. Need a stronger argument for appeals 
to public opinion in favor of common schools be given 
than the necessity of assimilating the foreign element 
by a system of public instruction ? 

The work of stirring up our people on educational 
questions cannot be too thoroughly done at this time. 
At the opening of new school buildings in our cities 
and boroughs and at meetings of the citizens held in 
rural sections, the superintendent can give the teachers 
credit for good work done by them and their pupils, 
enlist the interest of parents in the progress of their 
children, show what may be achieved by education for 
the future welfare of the community and the common- 
wealth, and convince the taxpayers that money wisely 
expended upon the public schools is the best invest- 
ment ever made of public funds. 
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To elevate above the spirit of the age must be re- 
garded as the. end of education; and this must stand 
clearly developed before us ere we mark out the ap- 
pointed road. The child is not to be educated for the 
present—for this is done without our aid unceasingly 
and powerfully—but for the remote future, and often in 
Opposition to the immediate future. The spirit which 
s to be shunned must be known.— /ean Paul, 
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Pensions for Ceachers. 


In this department THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will give a series of letters 
describing plans for the pensioning of teachers. (Correspondence is invited, 
Address all letters to Editorial Rooms of tHE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 6s East 
oth St., New York. 








State of Ohio. 


A bill to establish a School Teachers’. Pension Fund in city 
districts of the first grade of the first-class has passed the gen- 
eral assembly of the state of Ohio, and will take effect Septem - 
ber 1, 1897. 

The fund will be raised by a deduction of one per cent. per 
annum of salaries paid to all teachers of the city districts of the 
first grade and first class, together with all moneys received from 
donations, legacies, gifts, bequests, or any other source, but no 
taxes shall be levied or any other public money appropriated for 
this purpose. 

The fund will be under the control of a board known as the 
board of trustees of the School Teachers’ Pension Fund, com- 
posed of seven members, two to be elected by the board of edu- 
cation; one by the union board of high schools, or other board 
having charge of the high schools; three to be elected by the 
teachers of the public and high schools, and the superintendent 
of schools. 

The board of trustees shall have power to invest the pension 
fund in bonds of the United States or of the state of Ohio, or in 
any county or municipal or school district of the state. They 
shall also have power to establish rules and regulations for the 
administration of the pension fund as they shall deem best. 

A majority vote of all the members composing the board shall 
have power to retire on account of any physical or mental debility 
any male or female teacher who shall have taught twenty years, 
whether before or after, or partly before or after the passage of 
this act, provided three-fifths of this period of service shall have 
been rendered in the public or high schools of the city district or 
in the county in which the city is located. 

Any female teacher shall have the right to retire and become a 
beneficiary under this act, who shall have taught for a period 
aggregating thirty years, and any male teacher who shall have 
taught thirty-five years, provided three-fifths of the term of ser- 
vice shall have been given in the district or in the county in 
which the district is located. Such a teacher shall be entitled to 
receive for the remainder of life a pension equal to one-half the 
salary received on the date of retirement, no pension to exceed 
$500. No payment shall be made, nor is any teacher entitled to 
payment before July 1, 1899. 

On the death, resignation, or removal of any teacher for cause, 
all interest in the fund will terminate. 





State of Lllinois, 


An act to provide for a Pension and Retirement Fund in cer- 
tain cities having a population exceeding one hundred thousand 
inhabitants passed the Illinois legislature May 31, 1895, and went 
into force July 1, 1895. 

The fund is raised by a tax not exceeding one per cent. per 
annum of the salaries of teachers, and all moneys received from 
donations, legacies, gifts, bequests, or otherwise, on account of 
the fund, but no appropriation of public money shall be made for 
this fund. 

The board of trustees is composed of the superintendent of 
schools, the board of education, and two representatives selected 
annually by the teachers of the public schools. Power to 
invest this fund rests with a majority of this board, who also 
have power to make payments of annuities from this fund and to 
establish rules and regulations for its administration as they shall 
deem best. 

The board shall have power by a majority to vote to retire 
any female teacher or school employe who shall have taught for 
a period aggregating twenty years, or any male teacher or school 
employe who shall have taught for a period aggregating twenty- 
five years, and such teacher or school employe also shall have the 
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right to become a beneficiary under this act, after such a term of 
service, provided that three-fifths of the term of service shall have 
been rendered within the limits of the municipality where the beard 
of education has jurisdiction. The teacher so retired is entitled 
to one half the annual salary received on the date of retirement, 
provided that it shall not exceed $600, Annuities may be re- 
duced from time to time by the board, provided that such reduc- 
tion be at the same rate in al! cases. 

A teacher or school employe who is willing to continue is not 
re-employed or is discharged before the time, when, under the 
provision of the act, he would be entitled to a pension, shall have 
all money paid back, with interest, which he has contributed un- 
der the law. 


Minneapolis, 


In Minneapolis no plan for pensioning teachers has been 
adopted as yet; but at a meeting of the Twin City Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, held several months ago, a committee was appointed 
to prepare plans for a teachers’ pension and retirement fund. 
The committee composed of Messrs. S. A. Farnsworth, J. N. 
Greer, C, L. Sawyer, and H,. S, Baker, have prepared a report 
of which the following is a copy: 

SECTION 1. The board of education in cities of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants shall create a teachers’ pension and retirement fund, for 
which shall be set apart the following moneys : 

(a) An amount of 1 per cent. per annum of the respective sal- 
aries paid to teachers elected by such board of education, which 
amount shall be deducted in equal installments from said sala- 
ries at the regular times for the payment of such salaries. 

(5) All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, be- 
quests, or otherwise on account of said fund, 

SEC. 2. The board of education in each city, together with the 
superintendents of schools, and two teachers to be elected annu- 
ally from among their own number, shall form a board of trus- 
tees, who shall have charge of and administer said fund, and 
shall have power to invest the same in state, municipal, and 
school bonds. 


SEc. 3. Said board of education shall have power, by a major- 
ity vote of all its members, to retire any female teacher who shall 
have taught in public achools or rendered service therein for a 
period aggregating twenty years; and any male teacher who shall 
have taught or rendered service for period aggregating twenty- 
five years, and such teacher also shall have the right after said 
term of service to retire and become a beneficiary under this act. 
Provided, however, that three-fifths of said term of service shall 
have been rendered by said beneficiary within the limits of the 
municipality where said board of education has jurisdiction, In 
computing said period of service the teachers at present employed 
shall receive credit for the time they have heretofore taught in 
the public schools of said city. 

SEC. 4. Each teacher so retired or retiring shall thereafter be 
entitled to receive as an annuity, one-half of the annual salary 
paid to said teacher at the date of such retirement, said annuity 
to be paid monthly during the school year. Provided, however, 
that such annuity shall not exceed the sum of six hundred dollars 
($600), which shall be paid by said board of education out of 
the fund created in accordance with this act in the manner pro- 
vided by law for the payment of salaries. 

SEC. 5. Said board of trustees is hereby given the power to 
use both the principal and the income of said fund for the pay- 
ment of annuities hereinbefore mentioned, and shall have power 
to reduce from time to time the amount of all annuities in case 
there are not sufficient funds; provided that such reduction shall 
be at the same rate in all cases 

SEC. 6, The president and secretary of such board of educa- 
tion shall certify monthly to the city treasurer all amounts de- 
ducted from the salaries of teachers, special teachers, and princi- 
pals, in accordance with the provisions of this act, which amounts, 
as well as all other moneys contributed to said fund, shall be set 
apart and held by said treasurer as a special fund for the pur- 
poses hereinbefore specified, subject to the order of said board of 
education, superintendent of schools, and two teachers, as afore- 
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said, and shall be paid out upon warrants signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of said board ‘of education. 

SEC, 7. The city treasurer shall be custodian of said pension 
fund, and shall secure and safely keep the same, subject to the 
control and direction of said board of trustees, and shall keep his 
books and accounts concerning said fund insuch manner as may 
be prescribed by the said board, and said books and accounts 
shall always be subject to the inspection of the said board of 
trustees or any member thereof. 

The treasurer shall, within ten days after his selection or ap- 
pointment, execute a bond to the city, with good and sufficient 
securities, in such penal sum as the said board of trustees shall 
direct, to be approved by the said board, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office, and that he,will 
safely keep and well and truly account for all moneys and profits 
which may come into his hands as such treasurer, and that on 
the expiration of his term of office he will surrender and deliver 
over to his successor all unexpended moneys and all property 
which may have come into his hands as treasurer of such fund, 
Such bond shall be filed in the office of the clerk of such city, and 
in the case of a breach of the samé or the conditions thereof, suit 
may be brought on the same in the name of said city for the use 
of said board of trustees or of any person or persons injured by 
such breach, 

SEc. 8. No teacher who has been or who shall have been 
elected by said board of education shall be removed or discharged 
except for cause upon written charges, which shall be investi- 
gated and determined by the said board of education whose ac- 
tion and decision in the matter shall be final. 

If at any time a teacher who is willing to continue is discharged 
before the time when he or she would, under the provisions of 
this act, be’entitled to a pension, then such teacher shall be paid 
back at once all the money he or she may have contributed under 
the law. Provided that said teacher has been a contributing 
member for five years. 

SEC. 9. Wherever the word teacher is used in this act it shall 
be understood to include principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents. 

SEC, 10, This act shall take effect July 1, 1897. 





The Buffalo Plan. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The law creating a School Teacher's Re- 
tirement Fund was enacted within a few months after it was first 
recommended. In his last annual report Supt. Emerson recom- 
mended the establishment of a fund for retiring teachers, who 
after long service have become incapacitated for further efficient 
work, The fund was to be created by deducting an amount not 
exceeding 1 per cent. of the annual salaries of the teachers, also 
by donations, bequests and otherwise, but no taxes were to be 
levied or appropriations of public money to be made for such a 
fund. 

The proper school authorities were to have the power to retire 
any female teacher who had taught fifteen years, and any male 
teacher who had taught 25 years, on an annuity of one-half the 
annual salary, to be paid at the date of retirement, but this an- 
nuity was in no case to exceed $600, 

A committee of teachers formulated the bill upon the general 
lines suggested by Mr. Emerson, and a copy was sent to every 
teacher who was asked to vote yes or no in regard to his approval 
of the measure as a whole. About four-fifths of the teachers 
voted in favor of it, most of those who opposed the movement 
being young teachers who probably do not expect to remain in 
service 25 years. 

The act which took effect September 1, 1896, is as follows : 

Sec. A.—The mayor of the city of Buffalo, the superintendent 
of education, the chairman of the board of school examiners, the 
president of the principals’ association, and the president of the 
women teachers’ association shall constitute a board of trustees 
who shal! have general care and management of the public school 
teachers’ retirement fund created by this act. 

Sec. B.—The said board of trustees is empowered to make 
payment from said fund of annuities granted in pursuance of this 
a¢t, and to take all necessary and proper action in the premises, 
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and from time to time establish such rules and regulations for 
the administration and investment of said fund as it may deem 
best. 

See, C.—The public school teachers’ retirement fund created by 
this act shall consist of the following moneys, to wit: 


1. An amount not to exceed one per centum per annum of the 
respective salaries paid to the superintendent of education, 
supervisors of grades, special teachers, principals and assistant 
teachers, to be taken from said salaries in four equal installments. 


2. All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests 
or otherwise for and on account of said fund. 

3. All moneys which may be derived by such other methods as 
may be duly and legally devised for the increase of said fund. 

Sec. D.—All persons employed in the department of education 
and hereinbefore mentioned as contributors to said fund, shall 
become annuitants under this act in manner following, to wit: 
Any female teacher who shall have taught in public schools for 
twenty-five years, and any male teacher who shall have taught in 
public schools for thirty years, may be retired by the superin- 
tendent and become an annuitant of this fund during life, pro- 
vided, however, that four-fifths of such service shall have been 
rendered in the public schools of the city of Buffalo. And any 
female teacher who shall have taught in public schools thirty-five 
years, and any male teacher who shall have taught in public 
schools for forty years, shall have the right to retire and become 
an annuitant of said fund during life, provided, however, that 
four-fifths of such service shall have been rendered in the public 
schools of said city. 

Sec. E.-—Any teacher so retired shall receive as an annuity, an 
amount not to exceed one-half of the annual salary paid to said 
teacher at the time of such retirement, said annuity to be paid 
quarterly, provided, however, that such annuity shall not exceed 
the sum of six hundred dollars, which shall be paid by the said 
‘board of trustees out of the fund created in accordance with this 
act, in the manner provided by law for the payment of salaries, 

Sec. F.—No teacher shall become an annuitant under this act 
until he or she shall have paid into the retirement fund an amount 
qual to 20 per centum of his or her annual salary at the time of 
retirement. 

Sec. G—Said board of trustees is hereby given the power to 
use both the principal and the income of said fund for the pay- 
ment of annuities hereinbefore mentioned, and shall have the 
power to reduce from time to time, the amount of all annuities ; 
provided, that such reduction shall be at,the same rate in all 
cases. 

Sec. H—Ilf at any time a teacher who shall be willing to con- 
tinue to teach shall not be re-employed, or shall be discharged 
before the time when he or she would be under the provisions of 
this act be entitled to an annuity, then such teacher shall be paid 
back all the money which may have been 
deducted from his or her salary under the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec, J—The superintendent of education, 
shall, quarterly, in making the pay rolls for 
the school department or the persons entitled 
to share in the fund hereby created, deduct 
a sum not to exceed one per centum of the 
amount of salary of each of such persons, 
and shall certify the amount of such deduc- 
tions and the names of the persons from 
whose salaries such deductions shall have 
been made; and such certificate shall ac- 
company the pay roll, and a warrant for the 
amount of the deductions so certified shall 
be drawn payable to the order of the city 
treasurer, who shall retain the same subject 
to the disposal of the said board of trustees 
hereinbefore mentioned. 

Sec. ]/.—The treasurer of the said. city 
shall be the custodian of said fund and he 
shall execute a bond to the city with good 
and sufficient securities to be approved by 
said board of trustees, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his 
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office. Such bond shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
city, and in case of a breach of the same or the conditions 
thereof, suit may be brought on the same in the name of said 
city for the use of said board or of any person or persons in- 
jured by such breach. The said treasurer shall report to the said 
board of trustees the amount and condition of said fund on June 
thirtieth of each year. 

Early in September the five trustees of the fund organized by 
electing Mayor Jewett, president ; Superintendent Emerson, vice- 
president ; and Hewson H. Moyer, secretary. 

The superintendent reported the names of ten teachers who 
had been made annuitants of the fund. 

The most important matter which came before the board at 
that meeting was the amount of the annuity. The law names 
the maximum amount as “ not to exceed one-half the annual sal- 
ary paid to said teacher at the time of such retirement; provided, 
however, that such annuity shall not exceed the sum of $600.” 
Another section of the law says: “Said board of trustees shall 
have the power to reduce the annual amount of all annuities, 
provided that such reduction shall be at the same rate in all 
cases,” 

A careful computation of the probable receipts and disburse- 
ments for the next four or five years showed that if the maximum 
annuity should be given at the outset, a reduction would be 
necessary in a few years, and the board was unanimous in con- 
cluding that it would be wiser to make the reduction at the be- 
ginning. It was, therefore, voted to pay two-thirds of the maxi- 
mum amount to each annuitant. It should be reme mbered that 
while the annual receipts will remain nearly stationary, the number 
of annuitants and the necessary disbursements will be constantly 
increasing. But it is believed that on this basis the fund, it care- 
fully managed, will continue to do what is expected of it indefin- 
itely. 

The first quarterly deduction from teachers’ salaries on account 
of this fund, made in November of this year, yielded $1,722.96. 
The amount for the first year will be a little less than $7,000. 


Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE,—Supt. H. O, R. Siefert, writes that Milwaukee 
has no system of pensioning teachers. It seems there has never 
been a movement in the city in favor of it. One of the presidents 
of the school board referred to it in his annual report, but no ac- 
tion was taken, 
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« This is the tenth or eleventh year I have been a reader of your 
paper. It grows better and better as the years go by. 
Supt. High School, Geneva, N. Y. W. H. TRUESDALE, 
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School Reports. 


State Reports. 


Pennsylvania. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION—SCHOOL BUILDINGS—PROFES- 
SIONAL INTEREST—SCHOOL LIBRARIES— 
EXPERT SUPERVISION, 


State of Pennsylvania.—The annual report of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction shows that over 1,000,000 pupils attend 
the schools, over 25,000 teachers are employed, and about 150 
persons are occupied with the work of supervision. The annual 
state appropriation amounts to five and one half million dollars, 
and more than fifteen millions and a half are added from local 
taxation. Many fine buildings have been erected for school pur- 
poses, and the necessary text-books and school supplies are fur- 
nished free of experse. 

The compulsory education law has not been fully tried; de- 
fects will doubtless appear which must be remedied by future 
legislation. Some of the commissioners neglected to keep a rec- 
ord of the number of children returned by the assessors. The 
jast legislature enacted two laws which tend in some cases to 
neutralize each other, One says all children must attend school, 
another excludes those who cannot present a certificate of vaccin- 
ation. The stand taken by the department of public instruction 
in view of this dilemma is to advise the school officers to work 
in harmony with the health officers for the promotion of the best 
interests of childhood, both from a sanitary and intellectual point 
of view. 

From a sanitary point of view there is much encouragement in 
the condition of school buildings. The county superintendents 
report 14,333 school buildings, 11,817 of which are good ones, 
State-Supt. Schaeffer suggests that during the current year the 
county superintendents take notes of the best and worst school- 
houses in their districts, so that in the next report the truth 
mar be fully told concerning the need of the most neglected dis- 
tricts, 

There is a gratifying revival of interest in advanced study 
among teachers, shown by attendance on Saturday classes, nor- 
mal schools, and the state normal schools. “ Everywhere,” says 
Supt. Schaeffer, “there is a feeling that the teacher who fails to im- 
prove will soon be a ‘ back number.’”’ 

The agencies now at work will ultimately solve the problem of 
universal education in Pernsylvania if ill-advised legislation does 
not open the doors of our profession to poorly qualified persons 
for whom under existing laws neither the desire to earn a liveli- 
hood nor the pull of political and other influential friends can force 
a way into the vocation of teaching, regardless of literary and 
professional qualifications.” 

Much progress has been made in the establishment of school 
libraries, Ore county superintendent reports that there are in 

he country schools of his county 173 libraries, containing about 
11,000 volumes, Supt. Schaeffer requests the superintendents to 
make a full statement of progress along this line. 

Supt. Schaeffer makes a strong plea for expert supervision. 
The advice of an expert superintendent should be invaluable not 
only in the selection of studies and the promotion of pupils and 
employment of teachers, but in the erection of buildings, purchase 
of furniture, grading of schools, etc. “His counsels should 
mold the deliberations of the boards of directors and guide them 
n a wise expenditure of the publicfunds. His judgment is often 
needed to keep the directors from investing money in fancy ap- 
paratus ; otherwise the treasury may have a deficit at a time 
when something actually necessary ought to be purchased. His 
courage is frequently called into exercise in the examination of 
teachers. It requires courage of a high order to cut off those 
who lack skill or scholarship as soon as the defect is unmistak- 
ably apparent. 

“ The creation of a proper school sentiment is one of the chief 
duties of a superintendent. Public opinion needs continual agi- 
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tation in the direction of better schools. The time of the citizen 
is engrossed by matters of business and politics; he is willing to 
throw upon others the responsibility for the education of his chil- 
dren, It helps the cause if public attention is directed to the 
progress of other school districts, to the achievement of directors 
and teachers elsewhere,” 


¥ 
City and County Reports. 


PECULIAR DISTRIBUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS— 
ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL—SPECIAL 
STUDIES—PROMOTION, 


Pitisburg, Pa.—The school system of Pittsburg is unlike 

that of any other in the country. There are thirty-eight sub- 
school districts, each having a board of directors and each of 
these boards elects members of the central board of education. 
The central board is authorized to adopt and furnish text-books ; 
build and maintain a high and normal school; fix the salaries 
and apportion the teachers to their districts; make a course of 
study ; determine the amount of appropriation for the high and 
normal school and for the teachers’ salaries; elect teachers for 
the high and normal schools and the teachers of special subjects 
for the district schools. The other powers, such as locating, 
erecting, and furnishing school buildings ; election and dismissal 
of teachers; electing janitors ; levying taxes in sub-districts for 
building, repairing, and fuel, etc., are reserved and exercised by 
the sub-district board. The members of the sub-district boards 
elect superintendents of schools every three years. The central 
board is composed of thirty-eight members, elected for three 
years by the sub-district board; the power and patronage being 
thus divided, the positions on either board are not generally 
sought by those whose only object is to profit by holding an 
office. : 
In most of the sub-districts there is but a single school building 
in which are all the steps of primary and grammar schools, while 
in some of the sub-districts in the suburban parts of the city, 
several different buildings are found, all being, however, under 
the supervision of one principal. So far as possible, the policy 
has always been to place all grades, from the lowest primary to 
the highest grammar, under one roof. 

There are seventy-two buildings which are under the super- 
vision of thirty-nine principals, incli@ing the principal of the 
high school. The special teachers are two music supervisors, 
three school kitchen teachers, two teachers of sloyd, and one su- 
pervisor of drawing. In addition to the principal assigned to 
tach district, the central board assigns to each sub-district one 
teacher for each forty pupils of an average attendance, one-fourth 
of the teachers assigned being grammar teachers. 

There are three school kitchens supported by the central board, 
which supplies teachers to any sub-district which desires to es- 
tablish sloyd schools. Three of these schools are open in three 
different sub-districts. The Kindergarten Association, aided by 
the board of education, manages and supports nine kindergart- 
ens. 

Pupils are promoted from class to class in the primary and 
grammar schools by any plan which the sub-district principals 
may deem best, but the board of education requires a written ex- 
amination at the end of the prescribed seven and one-half years’ 
course in the primary and grammar schools, 

Regarding promotion Supt. Luc!cy says, that “ pupils should 
not be promoted on a single examination, but the class standing 
should be taken into consideration in determining their fitness 
for promotion.” 
ENFORCING COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAW—TEACHERS 

TRAINING CLASS—DRAWING—NEW 
PROBLEMS, 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The compulsory education law has been care- 
fully enforced with very little friction, and {the attendance has 
been materially increased. The ungraded room has been of 
much assistance, and the discipline of the schools has been greatly 
aided by this means, as in most cases the children assigned there 
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for membership for each pupil, also a list of 100 
books designed especially for the use of boys and 
_ girls of the grammar grades, In February it was 
| learned that of 6612 primary pupils, 436 were tak- 
ing out books; of 1,600 grammar grade pupils, 
833 were taking out books ; and of 489 in the high 
school, 313 were reading books from this library. 
A teacher of pedagogy has been appointed for 
the coming year to assist the principal of the teach- 
ers’ training school. Heretofore the work in the 
training school has been to instruct the pupil 
teachers in good methods of doing work of the 
first year in our primary schools, The training 
school has for a year occupied a beautiful new 
twelve room building capable-of seating 510 pupils. 
PROMOTION OF PUPILS—DEPARTMENTAL PLAN, 


Monroe, Mich.—The departmental plan of in- 
struction has been employed for more than six 





were out of harmony with the other schools, by reason of unfav- 
orable conditions at home. 

The teachers’ training class was small, owing to the increased 
entrance requirements. Twelve out of the sixteen members re- 
ceived training class certificates from the state. 

A special drawing teacher has been employed on full time in- 
stead of one-third as heretofore, at but a slight additional ex- 
pense to the city. Until lately the work in drawing has been lim- 
ted by methods which have deadened it and failed to interest 
the pupils and fix results. The numbe- of drawing books to be 
used has been cut down and the teachers are insisting on suffi- 
cient practice to enable the pupil to do his work independently. 
As a result it is hoped to secure not only better work, but some 
development of the love of art, and especially a keener power of 
observation. 

Supt. Foster believes that the greatest needs at present are the 
kindergarten and the policy of assigning few pupils to each 
teacher. He finds the entrance of the annual spring crop of five 
year olds detrimental to the primary teacher. The new arrivals 
break up the regularity of the work, take up an undue share of 
attention, and get so little themselves in the few weeks that are 
left before vacation, that most of the work has to be gone over 
again in the fall. In his opinion it does not pay, they injure the 
school and get no lasting good themselves. 

THE BEST TEACHERS*FOR FIRST YEAR CLASSES—SUCCESS 
OF LIBRARY—PROGRESS OF TRAINING SCHOOL, 

Wilmington, Del—Classes are reorganized twice each year. 
By the end of a five-months’ term many members of classes 
which started nearly equal, show that they can no longer ketp 
up with the class. They are then dropped back, the reorganiza- 
tion again putting together *hose who can study 


years in the grammar department. This method 
produces more efficient instruction’ because it enables a teacher to 
become more proficient in the one or two subjects she teaches 
than if she taught all the subjects of the grade. The loss of the 
teacher’s personal influence in any one grade is more than 
counterbalanced by her continued acquaintance with the pupil 
from year to year. 

There are no stated examinations for the promotions of pupils 
in the primary and grammar grades. At thezend of each month 
teachers record an estimate of each pupils’ work in each separate 
branch of study, based upon her judgment,'assisted by occa- 
sional written tests. Pupils in all grades are marked E, excel- 
lent ; G, good ; M, medium ; and P, poor. These letters may be 
further differentiated by plus or minus signs. No pupil in the 
fifth, sixth, or seventh grades whose average standing in three 
studies 1s below M, will be promoted. In the primary grade a 
pupil with an average standing below M will not be allowed to 
go oh with his grade. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS—NEED OF COURSE OF STUDY, 


Waterville, Me.—The entire work of the year has been 
thought over and directed through teachers’ meetings. Although 
no course of study exists, through these meetings uniformity in 
teaching has been made possible. The animated grade dis- 
cussions have been instrumental in arousing a pedagogical spirit 
which has revealed itself in the school-room by increased efforts 
and better results. Supt. Waters calls attention to the need of a 
training school so that the high school graduates may have some 
substitute for normal training. Another need is the completion 
of a course of study, and another year will probably see this 
done. 








together to the best advantage. Supt. Harlan calls 
attention to the mistake made in putting the least 





experienced teachers in charge of first year pupils. 
After careful inquiry he finds that children who do 
the first year’s work in our primary schools are 
three half years in doing what, according to our 
course of study, should take two half years. To 
secure better teachers for these positions Supt. 
Harlan recommends that at the next appointment 
of teachers and thereafter, the teacher who ranks 
next to the principal in each primary school be 
given charge of the room in which first-grade 
pupils are taught. 

Since the opening of the Wilmington Institute 
library to the free use of all the pupils, several 
thousand good books and the principal illustrated 
periodita's are within their reach. Much interest 
has been manifested in the reading under these 
favorable circumstances, In the early part of the 
year the librarian met the teachers of the high and 
grammar schools and explained the way in which 
the library might be used by the teachers and 
pupils, He also visited the grammar school room 
and talked to the pupils of the privileges the library 
offered them, leaving a blank form of application 
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School Law. te 


Recent Decisions of Interest. 


To Schools and School Officers. 
By R. D, FISHER. 








Schools— Taxation—Pur pose of Tax—Suffictency of Certif- 
cate, 

In an action against a railroad company for delinquent taxes 
alleged to be due the school fund, the court, on appeal,—Hedd, 1. 
That under the school law(Art. 8, sec. 3, 1889 or 3 Starr & C. Ann., 
St. p. 1194), authorizing the school directors to levy upon the taxa- 
ble property of the district not to exceed 2 per cent., of the as- 
sessed valuation for educational or school purposes, and 3 per 
cent., for building purposes, and providing that the directors 
shall certify to the county treasurer each year the amount needed 
for school purposes and the amount needed for building purposes, 
a certificate reciting that a certain amount is needed for school 
purposes and a certain other amount for “ heating and repairing 
purposes ” is insufficient to give validity to a tax levied for heat- 
ing and repairing purposes as a tax for building purposes. 

2. That a tax for “ heating and repairing purposes ” is a tax for 
school, and not for building purposes, within the meaning of the 
school law (above cited) limiting the taxes levied in any one year 
to an amount not to exceed 2 per cent., of the assessed valuation 
for school purposes and 3 per cent., for building purposes. 

Chicago & A. Ry. Co., vs. People Ex. rei., Ul. S. C., Nov. 10, 
1896. 

Note.—The court reverses this case on technical grounds, 
holding that the words “ repairing and heating purposes ” canrot 
be construed to mean “ building purposes.” “ Repairing and 
heating purposes ” include such “ necessary incidental expenses ” 
as are embraced within the meaning of the terms “ educational 
purposes,” and “school purposes,” as used in sec. 1 and 2 of the 
law of 1889. Such “school purposes” are those for which the 
annual expenditures are or may be necessary. The directors are 
required to ascertain annually how much money must be raised 
for school purposes, etc. Such is not the meaning of the words 
“ building purposes.” These words refer to the building of school- 
houses. The law (3 Starr & C. Ann., St. p. 1197) requires the 
votes of the people at an election to be called ina particular man- 
ner before the directors can be authorized to build or repair and 
improve school-houses by borrowing money and issuing bonds. 
It is unlawful for school directors to build a school-house without 
a vote of the people of the district on the question, and if they 
should do so, their act would be null and void. (Sec. 93 Ill. 240.) 
The indebtedness for building or repairing and improving school- 
houses, must be definitely fixed, and the amount to.be paid an- 
nually by way of interest on such indebtedness is easily ascer- 
tained. While the law requires the school directors to ascertain 
annually how much money must be raised for school purposes, 
does not require them, in express words, to ascertain how much 
is required for building purposes, although they are authorized to 
state the amount in the certificate. Hence, a tax levied for heat- 
ing and repairing purposes was not, under the law, levied for 
building purposes, and being in excess of the 2 per cent. allowed 
for school purposes, is illegal and void. 


City and County—Superintendent of Schools—Appointment. 

Action to determine the authority of the board of supervisors 
of the city and county of San Francisco to appoint a superinten- 
dent of schools of said city and county, to filla vacancy caused 
by death. . 

Held, That the act of March 14, 1883 entitled “ An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of county and township governments,” 
by section 25, subd. 21, empowering boards of supervisors in their 
respective counties to fill by appointment all vacancies in any 
county office, refers to the board of supervisors, of five members, 
which section 13 declares each county shall have, and does not 
repeal, Act. April 19, 1856 (Consolidation Act) sec. 31, autho- 
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rizing the board of education of the city and county of San Fran. 
cisco to fill by appointment a vacancy in the office of superinten- 
dent of schools of such corporation ; the supervisors constituting 
the board of 12 which the consolidation act provides shall be 
elected in the city and county of San Francisco, being municipal 
officers. 

People Ex. rel., Young vs. Babcock, Calf. S. C., Oct. 20, 1896. 


Note.—The consolidation act, above referred to, provided for the 
election in the city and county of San Francisco, of a board of sup- 
ervisors, consisting of 12 members ; of a board of education, con- 
sisting of 12 members, and, among other officers, of a superintend- 
ent of schools. It further provided that in case of vacancy in the 
office of superintendent, the board of education may appoint. The 
law also authorized the board of supervisors of the city and county 
to fill vacancies which might occur in the elective offices of the city 
and county. Each of these boards made a selection of a person for 
superintendent. The court holds that the last provision had no 
application to vacancies in the office of superintendent of schools, 
for the reason that other provision and authority had been made 
for the board of education or supervisors for the city to do so. 


Schools—Power of School Board—Discharge of Teacher— 
Right of Tax-payer— Injunction. 

In this case a teacher administered to one of his pupils what 
was alleged to have been an unduly severe chastisement, with a 
leather strap. Complaint was made by the parents to the board 
of directors of the district, who investigated the case with much 
care, considered the charge in public meeting where the teacher 
defended against the charge. The matter divided the neighbor- 
hood and there were naturally two factions or adherents in the 
case. The officers by a vote of three to two decided to discharge 
the teacher at the expiration of thirty days, and he was so in- 
formed. The appellee thereupon brought suit, as a patron and 
taxpayer, to restrain the board of directors from discharging the 
teacher, or in any way interfering with him in his employment as 
ateacher. A temporary injunction was had which was subse- 
quently made permanent. From this order the directors ap- 
pealed, and the court reversing, Aeld: 

1, That under the provisions of sec. 3046 of the Gen. Stat. giv- 
ing to school boards the power to employ and discharge teachers, 
injunction will not lie at the suit of a taxpayer to restrain the dis- 
charge of a teacher with or without cause. 

2, That a teacher employed under contract to teach fora given 
length of time has an adequate and speedy remedy at law for a 
violation of the contract, precluding him from maintaining a bill 
to enjoin his arbitrary discharge by the school board. 

School Dist. No. 1, Pitkin County et al vs. Carson, Colo. C of 
App., Nov. 9, 1896. 

Note.—This is an important decision to school boards. By 
statute, in most all the states, a school board, board of directors 
or trustee is empowered to employ, and for cause, discharge 
teachers. If they abuse the discretion vested in them, and dis- 
charge without cause, ‘hey are liable in damages. The provis- 
ions of the Colorado statute is:* “Every school board, unless 
otherwise provided by law, shall have power, and it shall be their 
duty to employ or discharge teachers.” A teacher is not an offi- 
cer, but an employe or servant, whose employment or discharge 
is in the discretion of a school board. There is no authority sus- 
taining a position that a teacher cannot be summarily discharged 
by an authorized board. Neither is such a board required to re- 
solve itself into a court for a trial of charges against a teacher, 
summoning him to appear and answer, produce testimony and 
defend by counsel, nor, that all proceedings toward his dismissal 
must be exercised in accordance with the recognized principles of 
law. This would be the organization of a new court, without 
any authority of law. The proper conduct and administration of 
schools, and the good of the public, require that the board shall 
have the power of summarily discharging a teacher unfitted for 
the position, and, if unfit, his retention until the judicial deter- 
mination was reached might work great harm. 

Contracts for personal services, or personal skill or attention 
will not be enforced, nor will the putting an end to such contracts, 
or dismissing a servant or employe, be restrained by injunction, 
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If aschool board or school officer violates a contract with a teacher, 
the courts of law are open to him, to which he must resort to ob- 
tain the full measure of redress or damages to which he may be 
entitled. Injunctions will not lie’to keep him in positions after 
discharge. 

A notable exception to the above rule is found in the recent 
case of Thompson et al vs. Gibbs, decided by the supreme court 
of Tennessee, Oct. 24, 1896. In this case, however, the dis- 
charged teacher had possession of the school-house and continued 
to teach. The board brought proceedings to restrain him in the 
use of the property or in the interference with another teacher 
whom they wished to install. The case was heard by two sepa- 
rate trial tribunals each holding that the board hada right, under 
the contract and the law to dismiss the teacher; but, on appeal 
the supreme court reversed this conclusion and held: (1) That 
under the contract for the employment of a teacher, writtten in 
the Statutory form, and without stating the term of employment, 
on the face of which the directors have stamped the words, “‘ The 
directors reserve the right to annul all contracts every four 
months,” the directors cannot, at the expiration of the four months, 
summarily dismiss the teacher, without notice or hearing ; their 
authority being limited by sub. sec. 3, of sec. 1192, Mills &_V. 
Code, which authorizes directors to employ teachers, and to dis- 
miss them for incompetence, ‘improper conduct, or inattention. 
(2) Where a teacher so summarily dismissed continues in posses- 
sion of the school property, a court of equity will not aid the di- 
rectors in dispossessing him, for such dismissal and dispossession 


can only be exercised after charges made against and upon full 


notice given to the accused, and after hearing 
he testimony given under the sanction of an 
oath, 5 Lea. 691. 


School District— Election of Trustee—Con- 
lest—Jurisdiction—Changing Vote. 

I. The statute regulating elections of trus- 
tees of school districts (St. sec. 4434) having 
been literally complied with, and the candidate 
who received a majority of the votes, as cast 
and recorded, having received a certificate of 
election in due form, and qualified and entered Fa 
on the discharge of his duties, he cannot be - a : 
deprived of his right, except under St. secs. 
1534, 1535 providing a board (the county 
board of contest) for determining the contested 
election of any officer elective by the voters of 
“‘ any county, or any district therein ;”’ and the 
county superintendent has not jurisdiction to determine such a 
contest, even on the consent or agreement of the parties. 


2. In the case of-viva voice voting for trustee of a school dis- 
trict, where one casts his vote for one candidate, and it is so re- 
corded, and he leaves the table when his vote is taken, and other 
votes are then cast and recorded, he cannot thereafter have his 
vote changed to the other candidate, even though he had intended 
to vote for him, and called the,name he did by mistake or inad- 
vertance. 


Hopkins et al vs.Swift et al, Ky. C, of app , Oct. 9, 1896. 


School Buildings—Use of for Other than School Purposes— 
Constitutional Prohibition—Injunction. 


In a suit to enjoin the board of school directors from permit- 
ting certain school buildings from being used for church or sec- 
tarian purposes or for the purpose of holding lyceums the court 
held: (1) That school buildings are held by the school directors 
as corporate bodies in trust for the uses for which they are erected, 
viz : as common schools and none other, and the school directors 
will be enjoined from permitting the use of the school-houses by 
residents of the school district for church, Sunday-school or 
lyceum purposes. (2) That the constitutional prohibition of the 
appropriation of money to sectarian schools includes the use of 
the public school buildings for any sectarian purposes. 


Bender vs. Streabach et al, Directors. etc. Pa, C. P. C’t., 17 
Pa. Co. C. Rep., 609. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence isinvited. Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth Street, New York City. 





Work Bench and Tool Cabinet Combined. 


In the general constructton of this tool cabinet the manufac- 
turers believe they have effected a happy combination of utility 
and beauty. It is arranged so as to represent when closed a 
handsome piece of furniture, carefully made of quartered oak 
and handsomely finished. Open, it discloses a strong, practical 
work bench and cabinet, provided with suitable tool racks and 
receptacles for screws, nails, and other supplies. It is offered with 
a kit of tools or separately as they may be desired. The list of 















tools embraces about everything that can be used. Such tools as 
require it are handled, sharpened all ready for use. In manual 
training schools where space is limited this cabinet would be es- 
pecially valuable. 

For particulars regarding prices, etc, address Hammacher 
Schlemmer & Co,, 209 Bowery, New York. 





The Development of the Tesla Coil. 


For years after the discoveries by Geisler and Crookes of the 
phenomena produced by passing the electric current through 
highly rarified gases that subject was one of absorbing interest to 
the curiously inclined in electrical experiments ; and no labor- 
atory in the university, college, or even secondary school, was 
thought to be well equipped unless it had a goodly number of the 
tubes necessary for such work, With the advent of modern ed- 
ucation, however, and its attendant demands for practical results, 
rather than merely curious, though interesting, manifestations, 
this feature was relegated to the ranks of the obsolete by all save 
the individual enthusiast in this particular line of research, 
since it seemed neither to meet the requirements of an education- 
al instrument nor to have any practical value. 

Although the utilitarian idea did seem to substantiate all the 
claims made for it, and resulted in greater practical good than 
had been secured from older methods, it is indeed fortunate that 
what appeared to be mere inexplicable curiosities were not utterly 
ignored, and the quiet, though elaborate investigations by Hertz. 
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Learned, and others of the electrical wave manifestation demon- 
strated phenomena and induced theories which seemed destined 
to overthrow all preconceived notions in regard to that feature of 
scientific research, The results of these experiments attracted 
the attention of many investigators and interested them anew in 
the experiments previously corducted by Crookes. It was this 
study of old phenomena in the light of new theories that led 
Prof. Roentgen to the discovery which has recently amazed the 
civilized world. Others had known of the Cathode ray, its abil- 
ity to pass through opaque substances, and its effect upon pho- 
tographic plates, but not until the experiments of Roentgen did it 
occur to scientists that this knowledge foreshadowed great prac- 
tical possibilities. In attempting to realize the claims made for 
this wonderful discovery it was found that a more efficient meth- 
od of exciting the tube must be employed. 

. 





In the early experiments the induction coil and static machine 
served as the only means at hand to accomplish this end. 

It was early conjectured by Roentgen that in order to get the 
desired results the few remaining particles of air in the tube must 
be brought to an intense state of agitation, This result it seemed 
could only be attained by discharging through the tube a current 
of enormous potential and small quantity. Fortunate for the 


‘ immediate realization of this desire, Tesla had only a few years 


since devised an instrument which served admirably for this 
work. It was found, however, when the question of practical 
application came to be considered that the instrument thus de- 
vised was much too cumbersome, furthermore possessed the 
disadvantage of not discharging through the tube with sufficient 
regularity. 

With Tesla’s instrument as a basis, it was only a question of 
mechanical contrivance to produce the ideal conditions for prop- 
erly exciting the tube. ‘ 

Among the foremost of the investigators along this line was 
the L. E. Knott Apparatus Co., whose increasing energy and 
skilful experimentation has resulted in enabling them to place 
before the public a machine admirably adapted to giving the de- 
sired results while possessing none of the objectionable features 
of previous methods. An examination of this instrument, of 
which a cut is here shown will prove of great value to all interest- 
ed in this work. 


What it Costs to Equip a School. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, —Out of the total school expense of $624,- 
000, $12,400.83 went for school supplies. This word covers a mis- 
cellaneous collection of articles, from an unabridged dictiomary to 
adustpan. In more primitive times “school supplies” meant 
chalk and ink, a broom, and water-pail; but now it takes a fair 
sized book to hold the list, which includes worsted and beads for 
the kindergarten, wheel- barrows, washing soda, piano stools, and 
oxalic acid, thread, hose-nozzles, brimstone, door-mats, and a 
thousand and one other things. 720 gallons of ink were used 
.ast year, at a cost of $172.80; $100 was paid for chemicals. Jani- 
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_ tors demanded feather dusters at a’cost of $80; and $200 worth 


of scrub and rubber brushes, Besides these, 630 cakes of soap, 
and 50 cases of soap powder were offered up on the altar of 
cleanliness, 

Supplies for the city’s forty-one kindergarten cost $1500, not 
counting the fuel. The equipment of the new manual training 
school will add about $7000 to this year’s expenditures. 

Notwithstanding the very complete list of articles, there are 
calls every few days for those not already furnished ; for instance, 
live frogs, whose legs would furnish object lessons in circulation. 
One member of the committee humorously says the only thing 
that has not been asked for is street car tickets. 





Educational Articles in Reviews and Magazines. 


JANUARY FORUM. 

The Essentials in Elementary Education. By Dr. J. M. 
Rice, 

The Urgent Need of a National University at Washington. 
By President David Starr Jordan, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 

Intercollegiate Debating. By Prof. R. C. Ringwalt, of Colum- 
bia College. 

JANUARY KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE. 

Dr. Barnard and the Kindergarten. By Prof. Will S. Monroe. 

Henry Barnard—Sixty Years of American Education. By 
James L. Hughes. 

DECEMBER NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The Local Support of Education. By T. J. McNamara. 


DECEMBER FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
The Education Bill from the Old Non-Conformist Standpoint. 
By H. M. Bompas. 
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JSANUARY. 


FIRST. WEEK, 
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| wish you a Happy New Year! | 
“Little children dont you hear 
Some one knocking at the door?. 

| Donit you know the glad New Year, 


Comes to you and me once more?” 
The new year brings new days. 
Let us all do our work well. 

Let us be prompt every day. 
Welcome to the glad New Year! 








| 





Miniature reproduction of one of a series of Reading Charts for First 
Year’s Work by Miss Mary E. Tooke, By courtesy of the publishers, 
Messrs. Williams & Rogers, Rochester & Chicago, 








character of the most important series of drawing books published in this.country. If any of the late systems are omitted it is be. 
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American Drawing Systems. 


The following illustrated review is presented to give readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL an opportunity to examine the aims and 
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cause they have not been brought to the notice of the editor. The object has been to describe only the best of the standard publi- 


cations in this department ; they are : 


Graphic System of Object Drawing, by Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower.—Published by A. Lovell & Co., New York. 
Natural Drawing Series by William M. Butterfield.—Published by Potter & Putnam, New York, Buffalo, San Francisco. 
Educational and Industrial Drawing by Langdon S. Thompson.—Published by D. C. Heath & Co,, Boston. 

Prang Course of Art Instruction. —Published by Prang Educational Co., Boston. 


To APPEAR IN A LATER NUMBER, 


Normal Course in Drawing.—Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. . 
National Drawing Course by Anson K. Cross.—Published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Holmes’ New Series of Drawing Books.—Published by C. M. Barnes & Co., Chicago. 


The Graphic System of Object Drawing. 


By Hosart B, Jacozss anp Aucusta L. 
Brower. 


Based on the Methods of the best Paris art teachers. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
$1.20 per dozen ; Nos. 5, 6, and 7. $1.80 per dozen. Manual for teachers, 
go cents. Sample set with manual for examination sent for $1.00, 


The Graphic System of Object Drawing presents a system of 
instruction which gives an equal proportion of attention to both 
phases of the study—the technical and the free-hand. Thus 
while the pupil is becoming versed in the fundamentals of form, 
any natural taste he may have for drawing is developed, and, in 
addition, his interest in the study is stimulated by the lessons in 
“ object drawing ” which alternate, in this system. with the study 
of the purely geometric figures. He is taught accordingly to 
draw by drawing, and he is not repelled from the study, by con- 
stant work on the technical side of the subject to the exclusion 
of tree-hand and imaginative work. 


THE AIM. 


The aim of the authors has been to interest the child at the 
very start by awakening in him a perception of the beauty of 
common things, They then show him how to reproduce truth- 
fully whatever object may be placed before him, and then explain 
the scientific basis for its expression. They act on the conviction 
that a constant round of lessons on flat objects has no power to 
awaken the child; but when the scheme of lessons provides for 
the constant reproduction of surrounding objects with which he 
is familiar, the sense of mastery stimulates the pupil to make 
further advances, and he cheerfully submits to the needful in- 
struction in the technical phases of the study which so often 
proves unendurably monotompus and repelling. 


HOW THE AIM IS ACCOMPLISHED BY FREE-HAND INSTRUCTION. 


Free-hand drawing of common objects in the school-room and 
home is given in alternation with the lessons on the purely tech- 
nical side of the subject. The use of elaborate, costly and ma- 
chine made models is discouraged for free-hand work. Instead® 
of using these the.teacher is expected to choose the common ob- 
jects that are right at hand, that being a more rational method for 
instructing intelligent beings. 

A simple method for drawing these objects is succinctly stated 
on the last page of every book, and is objectively illustrated on 
each left-hand page. It is in five distinct steps which embrace all 
the details from direction points to the completed object. [This 
method is illustrated in the cut accompanying this article. By 
using it, the pupil becomes familiar with perspective and other 
laws governing the study long before he knows their names, and 
is in a fair way to become an artist or designer of no mean abil- 
ity. 

In selecting an object for free-hand drawing the teacher should 
choose one that is objectively illustrated in the book, and instruct 
the pupils to follow the steps outlined in reproducing it; but a 
caution is constantly given both by the teacher and on the printed 
page not to copy these outlines but to use the method illustrated 
in drawing directly from the object itself. 

The aim of this system to promote free-hand work and secure 
great proficiency in it is furthered by the direction to teachers to 
encourage their pupils to sketch the pictures that have been the 
subjects of imaginative thought. One can readily understand how 
a child will be interested and stimulated in reproducing 47s con- 
ceptions of “‘ The house that Jack built,” ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,” “‘ Fourth 
of July,” etc, 


FORM STUDY. 


The lessons on the technical side of the study proceed step by 
step in Books 1 to 4 till the pupil has mastered forty geometic 
forms. He is then shown in Books 5 to 7 how to develop them in- 
to constructive work, and he is instinctively led to understand how 
the basic principles of form underlie the reproduction of all the 
objects around us. The teacher is specially prepared for these 
lessons by specific instruction on the various forms, direct refer- 
ence being made from the drawing book to the Teachers’ Manual 
accompanying the system. A unique feature is the illustration 
of the use of these forms by reference to the work of the great 
artists. The Manual tells the teacher how certain of them made 
special use of such and such forms in their work, and the pupil is 
then referred to the short biographies of these men that are ap- 
pended to each book. These biographies are written in concise 
form and simple style, and cannot fail to interest and stimulate 
pupils. 

FOR TEACHERS, 


The Teachers’ Manual contains full directions for teaching so 
that any teacher may readily acquire the ability to give instruc- 
tion in the subject even though he may not have made any pre- 
vious study of drawing. Its constant appeal to teachers is to de- 
velop the zsthetic faculty in pupils and inspire them with a love 
for drawing. They are cautioned against hasty work, and shown 
the necessity for preparing pupils thoroughly in the principles 
of the study so that they will have the proper training for suc- 
cessful work and self-reliant effort. 


SPECIMEN LESSON FROM THE 


**GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING.”* 





This sketch shows the steps to be taken in drawing from an object 
and is not to be copied. 

1—Take the points for greatest length. 2—Find width and draw 
movement line. 3—Block in the object. 4—Locate perfectly the 
different points of object and test them. 5—Connect right points 
with ‘true lines, and erase all wrong and unnecessary lines.* 





*From the Graphic System of Object Drawing. (Copyright, 1887, 
by A. Loveil & Co.) 


Note,—This cut illustrates the method of developing object lessons in 
the Graphic System. In addition to the purely object lessons, instruction 
is given in the forty principles of geometric form, but it has not been 
deemed advisable to insert cuts illustrating them,as they are well known to 
all teachers and students, 
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Thompson’s Educational and Industrial 
Drawing. 


By Lancpon S. Tuompson, A.M., Pd.D. 
(Publishers: D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, ) 
AIM, 


The Educational and Industrial System of Drawing recognizes 
two forces or elements in the educational or spiritual world. 
Neither of these forces can be trusted alone, but each is a means 
to the ultimate product, a perfectly developed human being. 

1, There is in each normal child the original acting force, that 
of spontaneity, of self-activity, whose motto is to act at all haz- 
ards, to ask no leave but to move right on. This force is initial, 
it is fundamental, and without it no secondary force can accom- 
plish anything. Neither can it by itself accomplish anything def- 
inite except perhaps its own perversion or destruction. 

2. There must also be for each child a restraining, a guiding 
force, coming perhaps in the first instance from without, from en- 
vironment, natural and spiritual. Without this second force 
working in harmony with the first, no true education does or can 
take place. 

The author recognizing the fundamental necessity and the un- 
conscious grace of spontaneity, has provided exercises for its free 
development in the way of inventive drawing or designing, mod- 
eling in clay and making, free movement exercises, drawing from 
imagination, drawing to illustrate the common-school studies, &c. 

On the other hand, having observed the utter dissipation of un- 
restrained effort, the waste of unguided activity, the indispensable 
need of a form fora content, he has provided exercises.of definite 
form and size in the way of mechanical drawing, copying of ele- 
gant vase forms and the various styles of historical ornament, 
drawing from regular geometrical solids, &c., for the purpose of 
developing underlying principles and 
helping the pupil to get hold of the 
conventionalities of form expression. 

The careful study of this system 
will convince any one that the author 
has in all his books for pupils or 
teachers tried to keep an even balance 
between the spontaneity of the child 
and the proper direction of it through 
his natural and spiritual environment. 


BOOKS AND MANUALS, 


The author thoroughly believes in 
the use of good text-books for pupils 
as well as for teachers—that is rea/ 
text-books, such as develop principles 
and furnish illustrative examples. In 
bis system he has amply provided the 
pupil with drawing books for all the 
grades and on all the subjects, as 
primary and advanced free hand 
drawing, model and object drawing, 
decorative design, or esthetic draw- , 
ing, and mechanical drawing. 

For teachers he has provided real 
text-books on all these subjects— 
text-books literally made in the 
school-room, after noting for years 
the difficulties to be encountered and 
the best means of overcoming them. 


IN GENERAL, 


The Thompson system was made by a practical teacher and 
for practical teachers, The drawing books are carefully graded. 
The systern is we'l provided with free movement exercises. It 
recognizes fully the synthetic phase of form study and drawing 
as well as the analytical side ; the inductive method as well as 
the deductive method of teaching. 

It avoids extremes, It is simple enough for the ordinary teach- 
er to understand and to teach, and for the ordinary pupil to exe- 
cute. It is both flexible and comprehensive, easily adapted to 
short or extensive courses of study, The drawing books are 
abundantly supplied with blank pages, thus securing all the sup- 
posed advantages of using blank sheets of paper without the dis- 
advantages. 


Practical Lessons in Model and Object Drawing. 
LESSON I, 


THE SPHERE, 


Before beginning to draw the sphere it will be profitable for all 
students, but especially for those who have had but little or no 
experience in drawing, to practice the free-movement exercises as 
explained in Manual [raining No. I, page 21, and also explained 
in the Primary Freehand Manual, pages 71 and 73, Drill Exer- 
cises I and 2. Pupils who have not previously modeled the 
sphere in clay will find it well to do so now. See Manual Train- 
ing No. 1, page 10, Lesson II. 
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The outline of a sphere is always to be drawn as the circum- 
ference of a circle. The circle has an unlimited number of diam- 
eters, but in drawing it only two of them, a vertical one and a 
horizontal one, need be used as guide lines. At the middle of 
the first blank pages, from right to left, and about one inch from 
the top of the page, begin to sketch a vertical straight line down- 
ward, freehand, and about three inches long, as shown on a 
small scale at A B, in Fig. 22. Find the middie point C and 
through it draw a horizontal line D Z, equalto A B. Through 
the points 4, B, D, and & sketch the circumference of a circle as 
shown in Fig. 22. Observe the general directions for all outline 
drawing as given in the Primary Freehand Manual, page 18, and 
in Advanced Freehand Book No.5. Erase the guide lines and 
line in as usual. 

NOTE. Both teachers and pupils are especially reminded that 
Figures 22, 23, 24, and 25, and so on, are not to becopied. They 
are less than half as large as the student’s drawings are intended 
to be, and they are inserted in the text only to guide him in the 
steps he is to take in drawing from the real object, which is be- 
fore him. 


APPLICATION OF LESSON I, 
OBJECTS SIMILAR TO THE SPHERE, 


As a practical application of drawing the sphere, the pupils 
may now draw . | objects similar to the sphere, as apples, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, grapes, etc. Each pupil may bring an 
object of this kind to be drawn at school as a regular lesson. He 
can place his object on his desk, as far away as possible, or on 
his neighbor's desk, not too far away; or better still, on a sup- 
port for drawing models attached to his own desk, and make a 
drawing from it on the upper part of the first blank page of the 
drawing book, first on the left of the sphere, and then a drawing 
from another object on the right of the sphere. ‘In making these 





drawings the circumference of a circle may be sketched very 
lightly at first, as a base ; then make such changes in this outline 
as the apparent outline of the object requires ; lastly, line in as 
usual with a broad, soft, gray line. It will be well also to require 
pupils to draw similar objects in outline at home and bring the 
results to the teacher for inspection. Directions for arranging 
and drawing such objects in groups may be found on page 15 of 


Manual Training, No. 1. 
» 
Natural Drawing Series.—in Six Numbers 
By Wa. M. Burrerriecp. 


(Published by Potter & Putnam, New York, Buffalo, San Francisco.) 


The author of this series, after years of experience as an illus- 
trator and practical educator of drawing, unhesitantly presents 
his Natural Drawing Series to the teacher. It is not presented 
with a puzzling, descriptive and explanatory text, for reading text 
is seldom understood by the child, and, when used, only puzzles 
him, and, eventually robs him of any desire to follow a copy 
placed before him with such an accompaniinent. All guide lines, 
tracings, etc., have also been eliminated ; for it is the purpose of 
the instructor to teach drawing and not an easy method of elabo- 
rating dotted lines and systems, which when forgotten, or re- 
moved, leave the scholar with no knowledge or power of drawing 
whatever ; and besides such systems are never applicable to the 
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utpose of the practicable draughtsman. The gradual advance 
rom line to angle, from angle to curve, is made interesting and 
self-instructing in this series by the use of forms familiar to the 
child in every-day life, and just such objects as he would use is 
left to his own inclinations, Ask a child to draw a box and, no 











SPECIMEN BOOK NO, 2. 


matter how ignorant he may be of the principles of drawing, he 
will draw the angles of the box ; ask him to draw an apple and he 
will construct a curve. This intuitive knowledge of form is the 
basis upon which this book has been constructed. The teacher 
may, if she desires, give a few instructions in her own way, and 
the scholar who is familiar with her method of teaching will more 
readily comprehend such simple instructions, than if compelled 
to follow any special rules for drawing. It will be advisable for 





























SPECIMEN BOOK NO. 3. 


the teacher to encourage young artists to sketch some large but 
simple object which may be placed before him, although care 
should be taken not to have the object too intricate for the abil- 
ity of the artist to draw it. The series is self-instructing and the 
scholar readily comprehends the significance of each form which 
he is supposed to draw. Any scholar passing through the series 
will gain a knowledge of drawing which cannot be gained by any 
other method. 
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. SYNOPSIS OF BOOKS, 
The First Book commences with rudiments of line construction 


and advances to the construction of angles. It has for copy sub- 
jects which are easily constructed by the use of straight lines 





SPECIMEN BOOK NO. 6. 


placed at various angles. Familiar objects are used as much as 
possiole, 

The Second Book is a slight advance from the first with the 
gradual introduction of curves. Familiar forms are now used. 

Book Three instructs the scholar to construct mechanical forms 
and is a practical review of the preceding boeks. 

Book Four is devoted to the construction of simple vegetable 
forms. 


PES 


SPECIMEN BOOK NO. 5. 

Book Five introduces the more complex forms of fruits and 
flowers. 

Book Six gives simple animal and bird forms, etc. 

If you want life, interest and results in your drawing and have 
been unable to secure them with other systems, try the Natural 
Series. There can be no question as to results. Printed on fine, 
neutral tint drawing paper, large size, 16 pages, 48 drawings to a 
book. Price, $1.50 per dozsn. gocents per set, postpaid. Special 
rates for introduction. 





The Prang Course of Art Instruction. 


The following are the claims made for the Prang course in art 
instruction : 

1. It makes a special point of appealing to the child’s individual- 
ity, exercising his own powers of observation, thought, and feel- 
ing for beauty ; and it depends upon the cultivation and guidance 
of these individual powers, rather than upon dictation or upon 
mechanical helps to produce results in the form of modeling, 
drawing, and “making.” It carries the underlying spirit of the 
kindergarten up into primary school werk, and in the higher 
grades is a strong ally of the objective method of teaching. 

2. It makes a special point of encouraging the study and 
drawing of natural objects, leading pupils, by means of a judici- 
iously guided study ot the fundamental types of form to an intel- 


ligent and appreciative outlook on nature, It encourages and 
practically makes coy the zntelligent use of drawing in other 
studies. Through the presentation (in the text-books. of the 
course) of reproductions of good drawings from nature, it gives 
pupils a knowledge of desirable methods of rendering, which 
could not possibly be learned from natural objects alone. 

3. It makes a special point of encouraging the study and draw- 
ing of well-chosen art examples, for the sake of enlarging the pu- 
pil’s understanding and appreciation of both useful art and fine 
art, leading him to see how art is related on the one hand to na- 
ture’s facts of matter and force, and on the other hand to the 
physical needs of men (as in useful art) and the spiritual ideals 
of men (as in fine art), Particular pains are taken to bring out the 
historic, esthetic, and ethical suggestions of the different art ex- 
amples presented for study, and to show how the spirit of fine 
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art may and should enter in some degree into all creative indus- 
try. 

4. It treats drawing, not as an end in itself. but as a universal 
language for the expression of ideas about things having form ; 
a language whose mastery is indispensable in art study, and of 
great practical value in daily life. It makes a clear, sensiole show- 
ing of te varied, yet related, uses of drawing, as done by the pu- 
pil himself classifying this work under 


a. Construction: Including the making and reading of 
working drawings and leading to the practical utiliza- 
tion of drawing in the industries. 

6. Representation: Dealing with the varied appearance 
in objects of form and leading to practical work in 
sketching and illustrative drawing. 

¢. Decoration : Dealing wich the principles of ornamental 
design and leading to applications in the art-indus- 
tries, 


5. It makes a special point of encouraging and cultivating the 
creative aptitudes of the pupil. 

a. Creative imagination resting on a sound basis of ex- 
perimental knowledge of the fundamental type forms, 
and imbued with appreciation of correct proportion 
and of the fundamental principles of fitness and beauty. 

6. Practical ability to use drawing intelligibly and cor- 
rectly as a means of expressing such creative thought, 
in the line of either construction, representation, or 
decoration, 

The Prang course covers all the grades from the lowest pri- 
mary up to the high scaool. 


: {In a later number will be described the drawing systems pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., Ginn & Co., and C. M. Barnes. ] 


Enriched Courses of Study. 


Under this head THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will present a series of plans for 
the enrichment of the courses of study in the common schools, in accordance 
with the demands of modern civilization. Two months ago was given a 
contribution by Dr. Frederick Monteser which outlined an excellent work- 
ing scheme for the teaching of history in grammar schools. In this num- 
ber, according to the original plan, was to appear an article on the teach- 
ing of geography, but pressing professional duties prevented the writer 
from preparing it, and it will be printed at a later time. In its place is put 
an address on the teaching of natural history in the schools, delivered be- 
fore the Teachers’ Guild of England and Ireland. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor ef THe SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 67 East oth street, New York City. 











Natural History Instruction in Schools. 


(From a paper by Mrs. Ingham Brooke.) 


Natural history teaching should cover a very broad area when 
children are young. It should be synonymous with the history 
of the natural world within the range of their observation, and 
should include all natural objects, sights, and sounds, There 
should be no question of a division of the subject into arbitrary 
scientific groups; but animals and flowers, stones and shells, 
seed-time and harvest, should alike fall within the scheme of na- 
ture lessons during the primary stages of education, and should 
be associated and linked together by the life and daily events of 
the kindergarten. The weekly story affords an admirable op- 
portunity for planning the work according to the psychological 
law of association of ideas—a law which educators cannot afford 
to overlook at any stage or period of the child’s life. 

The width of area thus occupied by the subject of natural his- 
tory during the earlier stages of education, should narrow into 
specific subjects, such as zoology, botany, physiography, etc., as 
the interests of the children widen and become intensified in par- 
ticular directions, This is a point worthy of consideration and 
discussion. This widening and intensifying of the interests of 
the children ought to be coincident with, and the concomitant of, 
all satisfactory results in a system of education, and may be 
looked upon as a test, moreover, as to whether that education is 
a true one, 

But we ought first to ask how science is viewed by teachers as 
a body. Is it considered am indispensable and essential part of 


a scheme of education? Is it taught continuously and system- 
atically throughout our schools ? 

I am afraid we must answer in the negative, and honestly 
allow that it is generally looked upon in the light of object les- 
sons for the little ones, very nice and suitable in the kindergar- 
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ten, and, if not pressed out by other and more important sub- 
jects, for the lowest grades; and also, having been dropped 
mean while, useful at a considerably later stage in providing us 
with “ extra subjects,” entered for and prepared for with a view 
to adding to the probable sum total of marks gained in the col- 
lege entrance examinations. 4 

A wretched system this, demoralizing alike te teachers and 
pupils, and utterly inadequate to represent the teaching of natural 
science in a reasonable and carefully thought-out scheme of edu- 
cation. 

Or, perhaps, there are some who hold, with an eminent head- 
master, that the science side is useful, because. into 1t we can put 
those children who are too stupid for classics er mathematics. 
On the whole, I am personally inclined to agree with the head- 
master as to the waste of time in teaching science to the most in- 
tellectual and promising of our boys and girls—as it is now taught 
by too many teachers in our schools, almost entirely with a view 
to their passing an examination, or a series of examinations, and 
wholly apart from higher and wider aspects. 

Science teaching, to be worthy of the name, should be a pow- 
erful factor in the all-round development of the children—(1) 
stimulating the faculties to action; (2) exercising and rendering 
more exquisitely true the powers of observation, by systematically 
training the senses of sight, sound, touch, taste, and smell; (3) 
developing the reasoning powers and the judgment by a strictly 
intuitive method of teaching, first-hand, accurate, and experi- 
mental ; (4) adding to and enriching the vocabulary, by “ word 
and thing ” being taught at the same time, the eye learning to see 
the outward image, and the mind and spirit the more subtle 
imagery—thus preparing for a fine appreciation of poetry, which 
abounds in allusions to the natural world, such as that of Shakes- 
peare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson; (5) leading to appreciation 
of art, by opening the eyes of the mind to a perception of the 
high beauty and perfection of the world around us—the apprecia- 
tion of form and combinations of form preparing for sculpture 
and architecture, of color and harmonies of color for painting, 
and of sounds and harmonies of sound for music ; (6) healthfully 
stimulating the moral nature to action, by a study of the magnifi- 
cent scheme of the universe, perfect in its minutest particular as 
in its immensity of conception, exhibiting a profound wisdom and 
inciting us to a perfection of detail in our own work. Both the 
animal and the plant world provide us with innumerable in- 
stances of adaptation to circumstances, economy of material, un- 
tiring perseverance, unceasing industry and fulfilment of duty, 
extraordinary contrivance,whether achieved by instinct or reason. 
These things in true nature-teaching present themselves to the 
children, and, sinking deep into their minds, bring forth fruit in 
due season, 

Such teaching of natural history will help to enrich the mind, 
and give balance to the character, and will be of lasting value 
even to those children who are thought capable of enjoying the 
high privileges of a real and thorough classical education, But 
why should it be necessary to set one kind of training against 
another—classical against scientific, and scientific against classi- 
cal? A complete education should provide for both, Specializa- 
tion may come later on. 


1 am inclined to think that hitherto our science teaching has 
been too incomplete and too didactic, and that this has hindered 
its progress in our schools —(a) too incomplete, #. ¢., not part ef 
a whole and well-digested scheme, extending without break 
through the entire school course, and (4) too didactic, #. ¢. the 

“children have too frequently been told the results (text-book 
fashion) of the observations of others, instead of having been re- 
quired to add to and arrange systematically the results of pre- 
viously-made observations of their own, They have (to ust a 
common and self-condemning phrase) “taken up the subject for 
examination only,” and without the necessary foundation of a 
slowly-gained and first-hand knowledge. 

Far be it from me to say that “No knowledge but first-hand 
knowledge ” must be our axiom. That would be to throw away 
the accumulated knowledge, wisdom, and experience of those 
who have gone before us. And this, happily, would be an im- 
possibility, so intimate is the connection between that which we 
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know of ourselves and that which we know by contact, direct or 
indirect, with the minds of others. 

But I do say that those who have already learnt to use their 
own powers of observation independently, and who are capable, 
to some extent, of patient thought and effort, are more able to 
appreciate the labors of others, and to assimilate the results 
achieved by them, than those who have not been so trained. 

Moreover, to put the teaching of natural history in our schools 
upon a satisfactory basis, we must not only provide for its being 
taught continuously and without interruption, fully recognizing 
its great educational importance, but we must provide able and 
efficient teachers. There are, of course, many such who are both 
enthusiastic and efficient; but, at the same time, it cannot, I 
think, be denied that there are many whose only claim to teach 
this or that branch of science is that they themselves have suc- 
cessfully passed an examination in it. And it does not by any 
means follow as acertain consequence that those who have 
passed an examination in a subject are therefore able and compe- 
tent to teach it. Granted a certificate has been obtained, train- 
ing im the art of teaching is indispensable, and further knowledge 
and wider reading is very desirable. 

I am afraid we must acknowledge that the holder of a number 
of science certificates, in many and varied branches, zs #ot there- 
fore necessarily a genuine lover of nature, delightful as an out- 
door companion because conversant with the habits and haunts 
of animals, and full of curious and interesting knowledge of plant 
and animal life. And yet it is the genuine lover of nature, the 


observant and thoughtful learner of nature’s secrets, that children 
should have with them as their natural history teacher. 


That is 
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the ideal, and we should endeavor most 
nearly to approximate to it when providing 
a teacher for the younger classes of our 
large schools, 

Young children ask so much, demand 
such a wealth of wide and varied knowl- 
edge. Older children generally have learnt 
discretion, and more seldom put inconve- 
niently pertinent questions, Perhaps their 
natural and instinctive desire for knowledge 
of the world in which they are placed has 
become a little dried up through the work- 
ing of that inexorable law of the mind—che 
degeneration of unused faculty. 

I do not think there will be any discus- 
sion as to the advisability of a good refer- 
ence library, provided with books other than 
text-books, such as Izaac Walton’s “ Com- 
plete Angler,” White’s “Natural History of 
Selborne,” Frank Buckland’s “ Life,” “ Log Book,” and “ Curi- 
osities of Natural History,” “ Life of Edwards, the Scotch Natur- 
alist,” Romanes “On Animal Intelligence,” Sir John Lubbock 
“On Ants,” etc., Figuier’s “‘ Ocean World,” Wood's “ Bible Ani- 
mals,” ‘Homes without Hands,” etc., Morris’ “ British Birds,” 
Arabella Buckley’s “ Life and Her Children,” “ Winners in Life’s 
Race,” Darwin’s “ Earth Worms,” “ Voyage of the Beagle,” etc., 
etc.; Ruskin’s “ Proserpina,” Asa Gray’s “ How Plants Grow.” 
The books mentioned are only some that occur to me at the 
moment, and I do not pretend that they <re exhaustive or up to 
date. I only desire to suggest that books affording a wide scope 
should be used by teachers. 

Classics like “‘The Complete Angler” and White’s “ History 
of Selborne,” which experience has shown possess a quaint charm 
even for children, when judiciously used—standard works by our 
greatest scientific observers, such as Darwin’s—books full of an- 
ecdote and happy personal touches, such as Frank Buckland’s— 
and biographies and travels, such as the “ Life of Edwards, the 
Scotch Naturalist,” and Miss North’s * Recollection of a Happy 
Life,” are invaluable aids to teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons, that is, if they know them thoroughly, and can turn in a 
moment to what they want. And it seems to me advisable that 
children should be trained to know and to love the best books on 
the subjects, and something of their writers. The literary side 
of the teaching of natural history should constantly be kept in 
view—(1) by good descriptive language lessons leading to truth- 
ful and accurate verbal representation of facts observed ; (2) by a 
knowledge of the best and most varied sources of information 
afforded by different writers ; (3) by any allusions to the natural 
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world in portions selected from our great poets or prose writers, 
being directly led up to, and prepared for, in the nature les- 
sons. 

. These things can only be satisfactorily carried out when one 
and the same teacher takes all, or nearly all, the subjects in a 
class, and can plan and arrange them upon a synthetical basis. 
One subject can be dovetailed into another, as it were, geography 
and natural history, the history of a people, with the natural pro- 
ductions of the countries they inhabit, its minerals, raw materials, 
animal and vegetable, all being carefully dealt with in the nature 
lessons, 

Children in the middle classes of a school who have been 
trained in the study of natural history from the kindergarten up- 
wards, show an avidity for knowledge of a wider and more ex- 
tended kind, Distribution of plant and animal life, illustrated by 
maps arranged by themselves—the striking effects of soil and 
climate—the way in which the people of a country adapt their 
modes of living, their food, their clothes, their dress, to the natural 
products of the animal and vegetable world attainable the va- 
riety in the methods of traveling exhibited among different peo- 
ples, and the animals used for this purpose by each (alas, terribly 
flattened in interest in these modern days by the universality of 
railways !)—all these things delight and interest boys and girls of 
from ten to fourteen years of age, and in so planning the scheme 
of work we are but obeying another psychological law: “‘ That 
the mind travels from the known to the unknown, from the near 
to the far.” 

In speaking, as we have been doing, of the connection possible 
between one subject and another, we must not omit to mention 
the very great value of combining drawing (both with the brush 
and the pencil) with natural history. The gain will be great in 
both subjects. Children cannot draw until they have learned to 
see, to see accurately, to see proportionately, and to see with 
judgment and taste. A right training in natural history should 
help them greatly. The keenness of the interest which they take 
in the object, and their knowledge of and familiarity with it, will 
help them to represent it the more faithfully. On the other hand, 
it is not until we are required to draw an object, be it a leaf, flower, 
or animal, that we become aware how incomplete is our knowl- 
edge of its outline and component parts. Hence, being required 
to reproduce our mental impressions, by drawing, wll be an in- 
centive to a more careful and prolonged examination of forms 
and general characteristics. 

Children should constantly be called upon to draw what they 
see, on the blackboard in bold outline, as well as upon paper. 
Drawing should be recognized in all its importance as a valuable 
means of expressing that which we know. The writings of Mr. 
Ruskin should be studied by every teacher on the relation between 
art and nature. Passages in “‘ The Eagle’s Nest,” ‘“‘ A Joy for 
Ever,” and “ The Two Paths” occur to me at the moment, but 
there are many others which are suggestive and instructive in a 
very high degree. 

As the child grows older, more detailed and even microscopic 
work becomes possible ; the examination of structural parts or of 


minute organisms may be attempted, but here drawing is still’ 


more absolutely indispensable to ensure honesty of work. 

But I hold that structural natural history teaching should never 
be given until the children are familiar with the appearance and 
life history of the animal to be examined in detail. There is 
something ludicrous, if enly it were not at the same time so griev- 
ous, in boys and girls, passing an examination in minute struc- 
tural details of animals about whose habits and appearance they 
know little or nothing. I knew a young lady of abstracted habit 
who was diligently studying the odontophore of a garden-snail, 
who yet was not aware that the eyes of that animal are placed 
for protective purposes upon the ends of its long horns which can 
be retracted at will. A snail was to her an almost unknown ob- 
ject, one of the common things she had seen without seeing. 

If children are to acquire a familiar acquaintance with most of 
our common plants and animals, there must be provision made 
for their so doing in the school-room. Aquariums, fresh-water 
and salt, containing water snails, sticklebacks, minnows, cray- 
fish, fresh-water mussels, newts, etc., or sea-anemones, shrimps, 
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crabs, mussels, limpets, oysters, etc., and cases containing harm- 
less snakes, salamanders, toads, etc. Birds of various kinds, 
mice. rats, dormice, silkworms, and many other natural objects 
should at one time or another be kept in the class-room, and 
watched and tended by the children themselves. Plants, flow- 
ers, growing seeds, should all be there; each class-room should 
have its own especial objects of care and interest, under the con- 
stant and mediate observation of the children. In many cases 
a daily or weekly record, with drawings showing stages of growth 
or development, can be kept by the children, and will be found of 
great value in directing their observation aright. The school 
museum, if there is one, should be supplemented by the class- 
museums, containing objects cellected, labelled, and arranged by 
the children. 

Visits to museums, zoological and botanical gardens, should 
periodically be taken, but little only should be attempted at one 
time. It is well to teach children how to use such institutions 
not by a hurried rush through every department, but by a careful 
examination of some special section of one department. Museum 
visiting is like reading, one brings knowledge away in proportion 
as one takes knewledge toit. ‘To him that hath shall be given” 
holds good here as elsewhere. 

Diagrams and wall pictures, suitable to the various stages, 
should hang upon the walls in the sight of the class, and should 
represent the work done by the class, and that only. But these 
should be only supplemental to the blackboard or charcoal draw- 
ings executed by the teacher, and should be further enriched by 
drawings done by the children themselves, of however crude a 
nature these may be. Specimens of common animals may be ob- 
tained in a town at a trifling cost from the fruiterer’s and fish- 
monger's shops, and stranger and more uncommon objects may 
be got from the naturalists’ shops and elsewhere. 

Finally, let me throw out the suggestion that in schools (and 
they are increasing in number) where a life-training is the primary 
object, and not the gaining of the largest number of certificates 
and distinctions, the following occupations might offer induce- 
ments to some who on leaving school desire to enter upon acon- 
genial and useful career, and who feel unfitted to enter the medi- 
cal, the nursing, or the teaching professions ; viz., fruit-growing, 
bee-keeping, market gardening, landscape gardening, botanic 
flower-painting for scientific purposes, scientific inquiry with 
special reference to agriculture. Or if among them there are one 
or two who intend to enter the interesting field of social science, 
and to join the band of trained workers among the poor, they 
might well interest themselves specially in open spaces, allot- 
ments, cottage and window gardening, pure rivers, and the zsthe- 
tic development of the people, on the noble lines indicated by Mr. 
Ruskin in “ Two Paths.” A training such as I have indicated in 
these few remarks would prove of service in such cases as these, 
and would also add to the interests and happiness of school 


life. x 
The History of 1896. 


United States.—The year opened with considerable excitement 
concerning the Venezuelan boundary question which was some- 
what allayed on the appointment of the commission. The affair 
was happily ended by the treaty referring the whole dispute to 
arbitration, and making a strong precedent for a like settlement 
of all international disputes. Congress having refused to pass 
any law to relieve the treasury, it was found necessary, early in 
the year, to issue bonds ; these tided over the difficulty. During 
the latter part of the summer and the early fall, gold flowed into 
this country from Europe in large quantities. Congress passed a 
bill allowing ex-Confederate officers to re-enter the United States 
army and navy. Utah became a state in January and the forty- 
fifth star was added to the United States flag on July 4. Rufus 
W. Peckham was appointed a U.S. supreme court judge. Ex- 
Queen Liliuokalani, having been pardoned by the Hawaiian 
republic, came to this country, it is said, to advocate the annexa- 
tion of that country to the United States. Hoke Smith resigned 
as secretary of the interior and David R. Francis was appointed to 
fill his place. A commission was appointed to decide questions 
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of fact and liability for damages in connection with illegal sealing 
in Bering sea. Congress passed a law prohibiting prize fighting 
in the territories. The presidential campaign resulted in the 
overwhelming defeat of the free silver forces. 

Early in the year the Salvation Army in this country split in 
two, and Ballington Booth organized the American Volunteers. 
Archbishop Martinelli was appointed in place of Cardinal Satolli 
as papal delegate in the United States. Among the distinguished 
foreigners who visited the country were Marquis Yamagata. of 
Japan; Li Hung Chang, the Chinese viceroy; and Messrs. 
Barrie and Watson (Ian Maclaren), the authors. A commission 
drew up a charter for the “ Grea'er New York.” The United States 
navy was increased by the addition of the Ka/akdin, Oregon, 
51 ooklyn, Puritan, and other vessels, and much progress was 
made on the coast defences. 

Cuba.—The war on this island has been waged with great 
barbarity. Early in the year, the mild policy of Gen. Campos 
having proved ineffective, Gen. Weyler, noted for his bloody 
record in the ten years war, was appointed in his place. Inspite 
of his efforts, however, the revolution grew, and the Congress of 
the United States adopted resolutions favoring the recognition of 
the insurgents as belligerents. President Cleveland did not see 
fit to notice this resolution: one of its results was an attack on 
the United States consulate at Barcelona. Filibustering expedi- 
tions continued to go from ports of the United States to Cuba. 
One ship, the Comfetztor, was captured. The Spaniards, after a 
flimsy trial, condemned the crew, among whom were several 
Americans, to death. After strong protests from the United 
States, they agreed to try them in a more regular way. Tke 
Bermuda, as it was about to sail from New York, was stopped, 
but finally got away and landed its supplies. In December Gen. 
Maceo was reported killed ; the Cubans alleged foul play. The 
matter of recognition of the Cubans 1s again before Congress. 

Other Spanish-American Countries.— Mexico was prosperous 
during the year and satisfied with Pres. Diaz. for he was elected 
to office for the fifth time. There was a movement in Central 
America for a union of the five republics. Gen. Alfaro whipped 
the Conservatives in Ecuador and secured the reins of govern- 
ment. A revolution is now in progress in Uruguay. 

Great Britain The British government early in the year had 
its hands full with two such grave matters as the Venezuela dis- 
pute and the Transvaal raid. The German empire’s congratula- 
tion of the Boers for a time threatened to cause a rupture be- 
tween England and Germany. Some time later Seyid Khalid 
having usurped the throne of Zanzibar; British warships sheJled 
him out, but the fact that Germans gave him aid and comfort 
stirred up more bad feeling. In South Africa the Matabeles fell 
in great numbers before the machine guns, and finally surrendered. 
The expedition up the Nile succeeded in reclaiming a portion of 
the Egyptian Soudan; that against Ashantee was also successful, 
but Prince Henry of Battenburg lost his life through it; China 
ceded to England four states on the Burmo-Chinese frontier. 
France and England made an agreement which threatens to ex- 
tinguish the kingdom of Siam. On Sept. 23, Queen Victoria's 
reign became the longest in English history. Altred Austin was 
made poet-laureate on New Year’s day. In Canada Wilfred 
Laurier succeeded Sir Charles Tupper as premier. A satisfactory 
settlement of the Manitoba school question was made. 

France.—The most important event of the year was the con- 
firming of the alliance with Russia. Madagascar was conquered 
and made a French possession. While celebrating the fall of 
the Bastile, a crank shot at President Faure. 


Spain.—The government had troubles without end, among 
which were much turbulence at home, a big revolt in the Philip- 
pine islands, the threatened intervention of the United States in 
Cuba, and the worry of trying to pay her big expenses out of a 
very meager treasury. 

Russia.—The coronation of Emperor Nicholas was attended 
by a grandeur seldom seen; the cost was about $40,000.000, 
During the coronation festival between 2,000 and 3,000 persons 
were trampled to death while rushing for souvenirs. Russian 
— was extraordinarily successful, both in Europe and 

ia. 

Turkey.—This empire has been a menace to the peace of 
Europe during the whole year. In spite of repeated promises, 
the sultan did not stcp the massacres of Armenian Christians ; 
in fact, it is asse:ted that the massacres were by his express 
orders. Probably the worst disturbance was that in Constanti- 
nople in August. A raid on the Ottoman bank gave an excuse 
for a general massacre of Armenians ; it is estimated that 30,000 
of them were killed at that time, throughout the empire. Since 
then the massacres have been continued from time to time, mak- 
ing some sort of intervention necessary. At the same time 
there have been revolts in Crete and Macedonia. Theczar’s visit 
to England and France resulted in Russia’s joining actively in the 
movement to secure a better state of affairs. Russia now heads 
the powers, including also England, France, Germany, Austria. 
and Italy, who have informed the sultan that he must mend his 
ways or take the consequences, The latter is defiant; it looks 
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as though we were on the eve of some stirring events in the East, § 
The good work of relieving suffering in the Turkish empire 
under the Red Cross Society, directed by Clara Barton, should 
not be overlooked. 

Other European Countries.—Italy was badly defeated in 
Abyssinia and lost much prestige in Europe thereby. The inso- 
lence of German army officers to civilians brought forth much 
protest. A sensation was produced by Bismarck's revelation of 
the existence of a secret treaty with Russia up to 1890. Hungary 
began the celebration of its one-thousandth anniversary in May ; 
some months later Emperor Francis Joseph officially opened the 
Iron Gates of the Seahe. Prince Boris was baptized into the 
Greek church, which means the Russification of Bulgaria. Greece 
is making preparations in anticipation of a bigwar. The Olympic 
games were revived at Athens after a lapse of 1,502 years. 

Asia.—The shah of Persia was assassinated ; his successor 
was seated without any great disturbance. India suffered much 
from famine, and large quantities of grain were imported from 
the United States, Work on the Siberian railroad was continued ; 
the opening of a portion of it has caused a large influex of im- 
migrants. Russia made an agreement with China by which the 
road is to go directly through Manchuria instead of following the 
course of the Amur river. The influence of Russia has been 
strongly felt in Corea; during a riot, in which several public 
ministers were murdered, the king and crown prince sought ref- 
uge at the Russian legation. Later the father of the king was 
killed. The efforts of Japan have been devoted to extending her 
industries and building up her navy. 

Discovery and Invention.—Dr. Nansen, the Norwegian, re- 
turned from the polar regions after having gone farther north than 
any one ever did before ; he reached latitude 86° 14’N. Another 
Arctic enthusiast, Prof, Andree, arranged to go to the north pole 
in a balloon, but finally postponed his trip. Lieut. Peary led a 
successful scientific expedition to Greenland. The year was 
marked by the wonderful development of x ray photography, 
and its application to surgery. The cinematograph, an arrange- 
ment by which pictures can be thrown on a screen so as to re- 
produce motion in a wonderfully lifelike way, was one of the 
products of the year. A Bostonian discovered a means to in- 
crease largely the power obtained from the consumption of coal. 
During the electrical exhibition in New York the roar of Niagara 
Falls was communicated to that city by telephone, The cheers 
of a political procession in Chicago were heard in New York by 
the same means. A cable dispatch was sent around the world 
and return in fifty minutes, The ocean steamship record was 
somewhat reduced ; the ships of the American line bore a prom- 
inent part in the contest. 

Disasters.—Railroad accidents were not so numerous as usual ; 
the worst was probably that at Atlantic City by which one train 
crashed through another at a crossing. By the tornado in St. 
Louis about 400 lives were lost and $10,000,000 worth of proper- 
ty destroyed. A hurricane in October wrecked many villages in 

lorida. In June an earthquake and tidal wave in Northern 
Japan caused the death of 30,000 people, and another one on the 
coast of China was immensely destructive. Over 1,000 lives were 
lost by an earthquake in Persia. The steamer Drummond Cas- 
tle, bound from Cape Colony to London, sank May 28 near 
Brest, France, and 241 people were drowned. The North Ger- 
man Lloyd Saéer sank near the coast of Spain, and the Cuban 
filibustering steamer Hawé&ins one hundred miles east of Barne- 
gat. The U. S. cruiser Columbia sank the Wyanoke in the 
James river. 

Deaths.-- Among the prominent people who have died during 
the year are the following : Churchmen—Archbishop Benson, of 
Canterbury; Archbishop Peter R. Kenrick, of St. Louis; Car- 
diral La Valletta; Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe. Authors, 
Artists, and Editors—William Morris, English poet ; H.C. Bun- 
ner, editor of Puck, George Du Maurier: Thomas Hughes; 
William Hamilton Gibson; Mrs. H. B. Stowe; Gail Hamilton ; 
M. M. (Brick) Pomeroy ; Sir John Millais ; Ernst Curtius, German 
archeologist ; Edmond de Goncourt, French author; Prof. L. 
N. Fowler; Col. John A. Cockerill; Kate Field; Bill Nye; Jules 
Simon. Rulers, Statesmen, Soldiers, etc.—Prince Lobanoff, of 
Russia; Tsou-Hsi, mother of the Chinese emperor and a person 
of great influence in the empire ; Joseph J. Cheeseman, president 
of Liberia ; M. Tricoupis, ex-premier of Greece: Benjamin H. 
Bristow, ex-secretaty of the treasury; Wm. H. English, candi- 
date for vice-president ; Ex-Senator Lyman Trumbull ; Theodore 
Runyon, ambassador to Germany; Ex- Gov. William E. Russell ; 
Ex-Speaker Charles F. Crisp; Gen. W. D. Leggett, who served 
under Sherman; Gen. John Gibbon, an officer of the civil war. 
Gen. Thos. Ewing, Gen. Sherman’s brother-in law; Rear Ad- 
miral Henry Walke; Gen. Hippolyt-, president of Haiti: Gen. 
Thos. L. Casey, late chief engineer of the U. S. army; Col. John 
R, Fellows ; Capt. Bassett. doorkeeper of the U.S. senate; Gen, 
Antonio Maceo (?) Miscellaneous.—Sarony, the photographer : 
Campanini, the celebrated singer ; Baron Hirsh, the philanthro- 
pist; Alex. Herrmann, the magician; Victor de Lesseps, son of 
the yo engineer; William Steinway, the piano-maker, Henry 
E. Abbey, theatrical manager; Mrs. Scott Siddons, actress and 
public reader; Austin Corbin, the millionaire railroad manager. 
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A Happy New Year! 


In some quarters the question is being discussed 
whether it would not be best after all to bring the ex- 
amination of teachers under civil service rule. In the 
state of New York the scope of the new civil service 
regulations embraces these examinations which, accord- 
ingly, are to be “competitive” hereafter. Well mean- 
ing people who have, however, only very primitive 
notions of the peculiar qualities to be looked for in 
educators of school children, are glad of it because 
they believe that the change will successfully divorce 
the schools from politics, Competitive examinations 
would be good enough if they would really be a fair 
and comprehensive test of the qualifications of an 
applicant, but there is absolutely nothing of this kind 
to be found anywhere, nor is there any prospect that 
such a plan will ever be worked out. We must labor 
for the adoption of a more rational scheme. 

The National Educational Association ought to ap- 
point a committee to draft a report setting forth what 
should be considered the minimum requirements for a 
teacher’s certificate. After this report has been fully 
discussed and revised, its incorporation in the constitu- 
tion of every state in the Union must be worked for. 
The state normal schools should then arrange their 
courses in accordance with these provisions and be 
made the only institutions qualified to issue teachers’ 
certificates to their graduates. All who are not gradu- 
ates of these schools should be examined by a state 
board of examiners made up of representatives of the 
state normal schools and a certificate issued to them. 
Every certificate of this kind should be valid for at 
least three years. After the possessor of this certificate 
has taught three years and fully demonstrated his or 
her fitness for school work, a life certificate ought to 
be issued to him or her upon an application to the state 
superintendent endorsed by the state examiners and the 
superintendent under whom he or she has taught. As 
soon as all states have come to an agreement as to the 
requiremeuts for a professional life diploma, the United 
States commissioner should be empowered to endorse 
the life diploma and by his signature give it a national 
character. The holders of life certificates should then 
be required to register their names in the counties in 
which they are eanployed, and appointments and pro- 
motions may then be made from these lists without any 
further examinations, upon the recommendation of the 
local superintendent to the board of education. 

This, in rough, outlines the plan which Tue SCHOOL 
JOURNAL proposes. Civil service rules and all the rest 
of the makeshifts that have been taken up at v-rious 
times do not advance the cause of education one inch. 
The problem must be squarely fared and fully solved. 
Let the National Educational Association take up this 
matter and give us something worth fighting for. Na- 
tional professional life diplomas is what we want; 

‘nothing short of that. 
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The present number begins the fifty-fourth volume 
of THe ScHooL JouRNAL. The index sent out with it 
gives a fairly comprehensive view of the material pre- 
sented in the past six months and the plans that have 
been followed. The list of contributors shows the 
strong support received of men and women whose 
names are honored throughout the educational world 
as those of leaders in the grand movement for broader 
and higher professional aims, and indicates in a meas- 
ure also the character of the work of the past. Two 
full pages might be filled with extracts from letters of 
educators and friends of the schools in all parts of this 
country and abroad, commending the efforts that have 
been made and offering suggestions as to how to make 
this paper yet stronger, and enlist the interest of a still 
larger circle of workers in the educational field. We 
thank all these friends very heartily for their words of 
encouragement and helpful advice. 

In the new volume the policy of the past year will be 
continued with increased vigor. The editorial depart- 
ment has been strengthened in many ways; a new 
assistant has been added to the office staff, the refer- 
ence library increased, and the work more thoroughly 
systematized ; greater facilities have also been pro- 
vided for the collection of valuable material, and the 
publishers have generously added to the appropriation 
for contributions and illustrations. Superintendents, 
principals, and teachers in all departments of school 
work, public and private, members of boards of educa- 
tion, publishers of text-books, manufacturers of school 
supplies, prominent agents, school architects—in short, 
men and women of every division of the educational 
field have promised to assist us to make THE SCHOOL 
JouRNAL in the new year, more than ever before, a 
periodical of solid helpfulness to every one who has 
put his hand on the plow to promote the cause of edu- 
cation. 


One new departure planned for the fifty-fourth vol- 
ume has already been mentioned last week. We refer 
to the presentation of digests of all important educa- 
tional articles published in other journals and maga- 
zines in this country, France, Germany, and England. 
It may take a month or twoto get this work well under 
way. The plan is to devote one number each month to 
these digests. The readers of THE ScHooL JOURNAL 
will thus get a comprehensive review of all the various 
lines of educational activity in this progressive age and 
learn what is going on everywhere. 

Another feature to be introduced in the near future 
is a monthly correspondence number. In this number 
will be presented letters by special correspondents in 
all the great centers of educational activity describing 
the organization and administration of local school sys- 
tems and various educational institutions, reports of 
important associations, plans of conducting teachers’ 
meetings, new departures in school work, details of 
school management, interesting solutions of practical 
difficulties, etc. The intensely helpful character of let- 
ters of this kind will be appreciated by all who have 
read the brightly written Cleveland letter of Miss Clara 
G,. Tagg, in THe JourNAL a few weeks ago, and the 
many other descriptions and reports of actual work 
which have been presented from time to time. 

Other improvements planned for the new year will be 
described in a later number. 
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The Era of Better Text-Books. 


The elegance not only, but the special fitness of the 
American text-book strikes our English brethren with 
astonishment. It is not many years ago that the poor- 
est paper, printing, and illustrations were thought good 
enough for school children. The New Education had 
as its foundation principle that a high value must be put 
on the child. The reform in education has affected 
not only methods, but text-books, as well as buildings, 
apparatus, and desks. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is recognized as the first advo- 
cate of an entire breaking up of the “castfiron” that 
had found its way into school systems from 1850 to 
1875, especially of the cities. In the first number, 
published in 1874, after coming into the hands of the 
present editor, it was dedicated to a reform in existing 
methods of teaching. The shaking of heads over this 
is well remembered, and the case did for a time seem 
hopeless. Educational journalism had been, and was 
at that time, poorly esteemed by teachers and publish- 
ers. The efforts of THE JourNaL were directed so 
earnestly to a reform in methods that the attention of 
publishers was attracted—much more, possibly, than 
that of teachers. In a conversation with Mr. Blakeman, 
of the eminent firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
the aim of the paper was explained, and it met with 
comprehension, approval, and co-operation. “It should 
be done and we must give you advertising,” was his 
practical remark. At other interviews he expressed a 
lively interest in the efforts for educational reform. At 
one he pointed out what had not occurred tothe editor, 
that “better text-books would be demanded” if the 
movement was successful. 

Nearly every publisher heartily seconded the reform 
movement and gave advertising to aid the installment 
of science instead of routinism in the school-room, 
The name of Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the firm of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will always be recalled in 
association with the efforts at this time, on account of 
his earnestness and feeling in the matter. The liber- 
ality exhibited towards THe JourNAL in taking adver- 
tising space by publishers enabled it to do the great 
missionary work needed ; the entire country was aroused 
and the shackles of routinism began.to be thrown off. 

A volume might be written on the impulse the reform 
‘has given to the publication of text-books. The pro- 
phecy of Mr. Blakeman has been remarkably fulfilled. 
An examination of over twenty-five catalogues of pub- 
lications for the school-room shows unwearied assiduity 
to meet the demand for more ideal text-books. To the 
subjects of Language, Manual Training, Kindergarten 
Literature, Vertical Penmanship, Pedagogy,Supplement- 
ary Reading, and Psychology are addeda recasting and 
a restatement of the usual studies. A single publisher 
enumerates upwards of seven hundred distinct publica- 
tions issued during this era—in Supplementary Read- 
ing nearly one hundred volumes. It is safe to say that 
ten millions of dollars have been invested in text-books 
based on the reform in methods of teaching that have 
been instituted during the last quarter of this century ; 
and the sales of these books may have amounted to a 
hundred millons. This does not wholly express the 
thought; these improved text-books have themselves 
operated immensely to aid in the reform. 

The publishers of text-books, as was just remarked, 
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saw very little value in the educational journal twenty- 
five years ago; but it is apparent to them that the 
educational journal has been a powerful factor in pro- 
ducing pedagogical activity. In other words, the edu- 


cational journal conducted on pedagogical lines, repre- 
senting the high water mark reached in education ; 
the skilful teacher striving to teach in accordance 
therewith ; the text-book constructed with reference to 
those lines as a means, are a trinity indissolubly linked. 

A very popular author of text-books was asked 
“ Where do you get your ideas for your books ?” and the 
reply was, “ From THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; itis a fountain 
of ideas.” A large acquaintance with writers of text-books 
warrants the assertion that the popular ones are, and 
have been, attentive readers of THE JouRNAL, The 
educational world demands the educational journal ; it 
would not be complete without it. The text-book in- 
terest is an enormous factor ; it must be represented in 
journals that portray the movements, the changing 
ideas, and the activities of the educational world. This 
is thoroughly recognized publishers often request THE 
JouRNAL to be sent to their agents in order that they 
may be posted on the trend of affairs. 

One of the features of THE JouRNAL has been the 
publication of lists of all prominent text-books and 
their publishers under classified titles; this occupies 
nearly two pages and is a contribution of nearly $1,000 
per year to the text-book interest. In notices of text- 
books, especially of new ones, it further devotes space 
worth annually much more than $1,500. This is men- 
tioned to show that THE JouRNAL recognizes the vast 
importance of the text-book interest and attempts to 
meet liberally the responsibility that devolves upon it. 
Appreciating cordially the co-operation of the publish- 
ers, they are asked to remember that THE JouRNAL has 
a wider influence each year, that the teachers have be- 
come close readers, and that they expect to find all 
important text-books and all important publishers 
represented in its pages. A really useful text-book is 
one of the factors of educational progress; the pub- 
lisher of text-books rightly advertises the book in the 
educational journal, in order to acquaint the educational 
world with its existence. 


Philadelphia School System Criticised. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The method of choosing teachers has re- 
ceived much attention during the inquiry into the civil service 
feature of the city by the senatorial investigating committee. 
The department of education was brought before the committee 
by Counsellor Freedley who intended to show that civil service 
methods do not prevail in the selection of teachers. 

Among the witnesses examined were Supt. Brooks, Dr. James 
MacAlister, and Paul Kavanagh, of the board of education, whose 
testimony showed that ninety-eight per cent. of the teachers are 
graduates of the normal school, who received certificates entitling 
them to teach, and the remaining two per cent. are examined by 
the superintendent. None of the gentlemen had ever heard of 
the civil service in connection with the schools. 

All three gentlemen agreed that the selection and appointment 
of teachers by the sectional board was detrimental to the cause 
of education ; that ward or sectional lines should be obliterated 
so far as the regulation and operation of the schools are con- 
cerned ; that politics should have nothing whatever to do with 
the schools, and that the dual authority contained in the board of 
education and the sectional boards of directors in the government 
and conduct of the schools should give way to a more direct and 
simplified system. 

Mr. Kavanagh thought that the drawing of the sectional lines 
interferes with the education of the children. He did not think 
the best teachers were appointed, nor the best results brought 
about. Personal friendship, political influence and other kindred 
matters are apparent in the appointment of teachers. The con- 
troversy between the board of education and the sectional board 
of the second ward several years ago, in which the court decided 
that the latter had the right to select the janitor of a school- 
house, was cited by Mr. Kavanagh, and he also told of a case 
where a teacher had been dropped by a local board who was en- 
tirely competent and worthy, but whose place was wanted for 
some other person with stronger political influence. 

Referring to the accommodations, he stated that 8,000 children 
are now attending on half-time, and between 10,000 and 15,000 
children of school age hav: no school accommodations what- 
ever, 
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An Unique Evening School. 


CHICAGO.—The Hinsdale evening school, started some time 
ago by the educational class of the Woman’s Club, for the bene- 
fit of that class of young people who were accustomed to loiter- 
ing in the streets, has extended its boundaries and admitted 
women servants and hired men. The school began with an at- 
tendance of twenty-four, but it has increased to 100, with ten 
teachers and a superintendent. 

The teachers, who are volunteers, are well known socially. 
The superintendent, Prin. W. C. Payne, of one of the Chicago 
schools has given his services gratuitously for two months, in 
order to fix the school on a firm basis. The board of education 
of the village has given the use of rooms in the high school build- 
ing, as well as light, heat, and janitor service. 

Pupils are Swedes, Germans, with a few Italians and negroes ; 
sixty-five per cent. are Swedes. Their ages range from 14 to 45 
years. So popular has the school become that it will probably 
soon number 200. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Associa- 
tion met December 12 and passed a resolution declaring its in- 
tention not to apply for state aid this year. 


For Pure Drinking Water. 


CHICAGO.—The experiment of using water filters in public 
schools has not done away with the dangers of contaminated 
water. President Halle is strungly in favor of ordering that all 
drinking water be boiled. The Civic Federation are on Mr. 
Halle’s side in the campaign for pure water. Dr. Morganthan, 
one of the federation, declares the filters absolutely worthless in 
the schools. The report of the board of health, ina guarded way, 
supports his view. Out of sixteen filters tested, twelve were con- 
demned. One of the objections to the filters is that they are im- 
practicable, as they require constant cleaning, which means con- 
siderable expense, but the report of the board of health, however, 
is confined solely to the results of the chemical and bacteriologic 
analysis of the water before and after passing through the various 

lants. 
. The drainage canal will probably not be completed for four 
years ; meantime, the solution of the trouble seems to be boiled 
drinking water. 


Poor Spelling Complained of. 


CHICAGO —Some of the Oak Park parents are complaining 
that their children do not know how to spell. One indignant 
father says that he fails to find out what his children do with the 
time spent in school. 

The matter has been brought to the parents’ attention by arti- 
cles from the high school pupils, recently reprinted in the Oak 
Park Zimes, It is needless to say that they were “set up ” just 
as they came from the children, The following is a specimen: 

“A Sinintific Joke.—In the Sep. No of the Pop. Science, Monthly 
there appeared an article under Prof. Jordon’s name an article 
telling that A camera club had found a way of photo grafing 
thought and it was ilistrated by a factucous picture that looked 
something like a cat. 

“In the Nov. No Inthe ed. The PS m apolagized for saying 
that Prof. Jordon had written it partly as a joke & partly to make 
fun of a great many peoples craving's for imposibilitys.” 

The purpose of printing these letters is to teach the writers 
their mistakes. Some of these essays, however, do their authors 
much credit, but the average contribution runs below what might 
reasonably be expected from children who have spent eight years 
in grammar grades. 


A Hundred Teachers Ditched. 


DES MOINES, lowa.—A passenger train on the Keokuk and 
Western Railroad, with 100 teachers returning from the State 
Teachers’ Convention, was wrecked twenty-five miles south of 
the city on January I. 

The track is new and the grade soft after heavy rains. The 
rails spread, and the engine, tender, and three coaches were 
dumped into the ditch, the baggage car and smoker being com- 
pletely turned over. Onecoach with about forty passengers was 
half turned over and the passengers had to be taken from the 
windows, but none was dangerously hurt. 


Shall Women be “ Masters” ? 


SOMERVILLE, MAss.—The contest over the mastership of the 
Jacob T. Glines school has at last been settled by the election of 
Miss Northrup, who received eight out of twelve votes. 

Miss Northrup has been principal of the Glines school until re- 
cently when it was remodeled and made into a thirteen-room 
building. The title of master of schools of twelve rooms and 
over has been reserved for men, and while Miss Northrup’s abil- 
ity to fill the position was.unquestioned, the opposition argued that 
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her election would form a precedent for other women teachers, and 
men, whose presence is needed in school work, would be de- 
prived of needed incentive. Mr. Dickerman, of the school board, 
gave statistics showing that few women principals are employed 
in Boston and other cities, and ad-ed that it was not a plea for 
sex, but for the best conditions in the schools. “ We need a 
father’s influence in the schools,” said he. “It is a grand mis- 
take to let children without fathers go through our schools with- 
out a father’s influence.” 

Miss Northrup is a graduate of the Rhode Island state normal 
school, and has taught for twenty years. She came to Somerville 
and accepted a subordinate position in the Foster school, from 
which she was raised in two years to the place of master’s as- 
sistant. She next accepted the position of principal of the Glines 
school, which she now exchanges for that of master. ; 

A similar contest has been going on over the mastership of the 
Bowditch school, Jamaica Plain. Since the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. C. W. Hill the school has been without a principal. 
Pending the election of a principal Miss Amy Hutchins, one of 
the candidates, has been acting head of the school. It was con- 
ceded that she had sufficient ability, education, «nd tact to man- 
age the school, but while many believed that a competent woman 
should not be set aside for no reason but that of sex, others felt 
that a man was needed at the head of the school. After a lively 
campaign, Mr. Schuerch was elected, the school committee voting 
behind closed doors. 

Mr. Schuerch, who will be transferred from the Martin school, 
was only lately appointed to that position. While he is much 
younger than many sub- masters, he was placed at the head of the 
Martin school because he was thought capable of understanding 
the various conditions in the Martin school, where the interests 
are diversified. 


Teachers Must Not Dance. 


OSAGE, KANSAS,.—-Because the women teachers went to a 
dancing club, the school board passed a resolution forbidding it, 
deeming the influence detrimental to the pupils and the school. 
The people took sides in the matter; the Knights of Pythias de- 
clared the teachers had a right to go if they wanted to; the bus- 
iness men passed resolutions that it was detrimental to the school 
interests that the school board used tobacco; other people 
thought the teachers should meet for the study of pedagogy and 
of children’s minds so as to improve the schools ; the older pupils 
who also attend and take dancing lessons want to dance at noon 
time. 

An Anthropological Problem. 


NORTH ADAMS, MAss.—A six year old pupil of the public 
school is attracting much attention because he makes all his letters 
and figures reversed, so that they look like writing seer. ina mirror, 
The boy writes with his left hand working with difficulty, and be- 
gins at the wrong side of the page. The case has been brought 
to the notice of an eye specialist, who thinks that the imags of 
the object appears reversed to the boy, not that it is caused by an 
unusual crossing of nerve fibers, as some have supposed. 

Principal Murdock, of the normal school, thinks that the fault 
is in the boy’s expression, not in his impression ; that the trouble 
lies in the brain rather than the eyes. Mrs. July M. Dewey, for- 
merly superintendent of the North Adams schools, says that she 
has seen a similar case. and in both instances she believes the 
trouble to be in the brain, not in the eyes. 












































































Greater New York. 


School Administration of Greater New York. 


A copy of the report prepared by the committee on draft of a 
city charter for submission to the Greater New York commission 
has been received from George M. Pinney, Jr., the secretary of 
the committee, The work of revision has occupied the time of 
the committee since September, the preliminary draft having 
been made last summer by William C. De Witt, the chairman of 
the committee, assisted by Assistant Corporation Counsel David 
J. Dean. Many changes have been made after long discussion 
of the original draft by John F. Dillon, Thomas F. Gilroy, Seth 
Low, George M Pinney, Jr., and Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Citizens who desire to correct any serious error or defect are 
invited to appear at the public hearings. All suggestions are to 
be sent to the secretary in writing. 

While the plan of dividing the Greater New York into bor- 
oughs for administrative purposes has been retained by the com- 
mittee, the whole scheme of local government upon that plan has 
been changed, The new scheme gives to each borough various 
boards through which local improvements may be initiated, but 
reserves to the municipal assembly the right to authorize con- 
tracts involving expense. Members of the municipal assembly 
will also be members of the local boards in their own districts, 
and thus the salaries of independent local boards will be saved. 
The five boroughs into which the gre+ter city is to be divided at 
the start are the following: 


1. Manhattan, which consists of the island of Manhattan and 
the outlying islands naturally related to it. 

2. The Bronx; that is to say, all that part of the present city 
of New York lying north of the Harlem, a territory which com- 
prises two-thirds of the area of the present city of New York. 

3. Brooklyn. 

4. Queens, consisting of that portion of Queens county to be 
incorporated into the Greater New York, 

5. Richmond, that is, Staten Island. 
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The complete chapter on education will not be made public till 
next week. The salient points set forth in the report are as fol- 
lows: 

In the matter of education the commitee have adopted a plan 
which centralizes in a board of education, representing the whole 
city, the physical conduct of the schools, and which devolves 
upon school boards appointed by the mayor in every borough 
the educational conduct of the schools. This will enable each 
borough to express in the conduct of its schools what is natural 
and best in its own life, while it secures for the city as a whole 
the benefits of administration from the center as to all work that 
can be best done in that way. Powers are given to the board of 
education which are believed to be sufficient to secure a uniform 
financial system throughout the boroughs and a system of effi- 
cient educational oversight. In the meanwhile both the central 
board of education and the school boards of the boroughs are 
supreme in the field actually committed to their care. 

The board of education, representing the city as a whole, con- 
sists of the chairman of the borough school boards and of four 
delegates elected by the school board of the borough of Manhat- 
tan, three by the school board of the borough of Brooklyn, and 
one by the school board of the borough of the Bronx. 

The school boards of the several boroughs are to have the fol- 
lowing members: Manhattan, fifteen members ; the Bronx, five 
members ; Brooklyn, fifteen members; Queens, five members; 
Richmond, five members. ; 

The term of office of all members is to be three years. 

It is said that President Seth Low, of Columbia college, re- 
served for himself the privilege of drafting the chapter on educa- 
tion. 


Truant School. 


New York is tohave a truant school at last. The board of ed- 
ucation has authorized the purchase of the property owned by the 
Children’s Aid Society at Nos. 215 and 217 East Twenty-first 
street, provided it can be paid for by the proceeds of school- 
house bonds. The building, which was formerly called the Hen- 
rietta School, will cost $40,000, Commissioner Little disapproved 
of the project on the ground that parents would encourage their 
children to become truants in order to get them into a school 
where they would be clothed and fed. “ It will be nothing but a 
first-class boarding school,” he said. 

Commissioner Beneville thought it would be a farce to estab- 
lish a truant school when there are not enough accommodations 
for non truants, Mr. Hubbell replied that the compulsory edu- 
cation law had become null and void because there was no place 
to put truants, and consequently many police magistrates were 
refusing to commit them. 
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A change in the by-laws providing for increased floor space in 
the old as well as the new buildings was proposed by Commis- 
ioner Prentiss, but was voted down. 


Teachers’ Salaries too Low. 


The salary question came up for discussion, but was laid over 
again. A long communication was received from the Assistant 
Male Teachers’ Association, which stated that the proposed sche- 
dule is unjust in that, while it increases the amount to be paid for 
salaries, the amount to be paid to assistant teachers has been cut 
down, They also protested against the part of the schedule 
which provides for thirty-one years of service before the maxi- 
mum salary is reached. 

A correspondent of the Mews has taken the trouble to com- 
pare the salaries of teachers under the new schedule with other 
employees of the city. The result is rather startling. 

A teacher who has spent about fourteen years of her life study- 
ing to prepare herself for a teacher, receives $432 for her first 
year’s salary, which is $1.30 a week more than the city pays the 
women who scrub the floors of the department. 

The second year the salary is $456, which is $144 less than the 
boys who run the elevators in the Criminal Court House re- 
ceive. 

For the third year, the salary is increased to $480, which is $10 
per month less than is paid the lowest grade female typewriter 
who has served two years in any department. 

For the fifth year the teacher is to receive $528, which is $8 
per month less than the male cleaners in the City Hall and 
County Court House receive. 


At the end of ten years the teacher’s compensation is increased 
to $648, which is $192 less than is now paid to the lowest grade 
messenger in the office of the corporation counsel or the comp- 
troller. 


With thirteen years’ service to her credit, she reaches the sum 
of $720, which Col. Waring’s street sweepers now draw. 

At the end of twenty-one years if the teacher is still mentally 
and physically sound, she will receive $912, which is nearly $60 
per month less than the lowest salary paid the clerks in the 
mayor’s office. 


The Board of Superintendents. 
I. NAMES AND ADDRESSES. 
John Jasper, céty superintendent, 130 West 123d street. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS, 


John L. N. Hunt, 352 Manhattan avenue, Sec’y of the Board. 
James Godwin, 140 East 34th street. . 
George S. Davis, 149 Lenox avenue. 

Henry W. Jameson, 47 West 119th street. 

Addison B. Poland, 1087 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thomas S. O’Brien, 117 West 64th street. 

Alfred T. Schauffler, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Edward D. Farrell, 163 East 124th street. 

James Lee, 235 E. 124th street. 

Matthew J. Elgas, 121 West 87th street. 

Gustave Straubenniiller, 347 Manhattan avenue. 

Albert P. Marble, 78 West 94th street. 

Clarence E. Meleney, 985 Butler street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Seth T. Stewart, 1082 Dean street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Edgar Dubs Shimer, 104 Union avenue, Jamaica, L. I. 


2. STANDING COMMITTEES, 
(Supt. Jasper is ex-officio a member of each committee.) 


Course of Study, Libraries, Text-Books, and Supplies.—Po- 
land, Jameson, Farrell, Elgas, Shimer. 

Examination and Certification.—Hunt, O’Brien, Meleney, 
Schauffler, Poland 

Nomination and Advancement.—Godwin, Lee, Jameson, Mar- 
ble, Straubenmiiller. 

Kindergarten and Industrial Art Education.— Davis, Farrell, 
Shimer, 

Modern Languages, Music, Phonography, and Physical Train- 
ing.—Schauffl:r, Straubenmiiller, Lee. 

Evening Schools.—Elgas, O’Brien, Stewart. 

School Management.—Stewart, Davis, Marble. 

Rules and Regulations.—Meleney, Hunt, Godwin. 

High Schools.— Marble, Godwin, Jameson, Poland, Davis. 


More Free Kindergartens. 


The New York Kindergarten Association expects to open two 
more free kindergartens during the coming year, which will make 
the number seventeen. A gift of $5,000 from Seth Low will be 
made the nucleus of a permanent fund. “ The purpose of the 
association,” says the president, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, “is to 
organize the kindergarten sentiment of the city.” He believes that 
the educational movement is the foundation movement in society, 
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and “‘ nobody is respectable who has the intelligence and who 
does not coniribute in money, time, or sympathy to this work, 
which lies at the bottom of development.” 

The annual report showed that the cost of supporting the fif- 
teen kindergartens during the past year was $26,500. 


Parents Visit the School. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Principal John H. Haaren, of public 
school No. 10, has begun a new departure in school methods, by 
which he hopes to bring about co operation between teachers 
and parents. His scheme is to have parents present during the 
school session so that they may observe the methods of the 
teachers and become familiar with the workings of the school, 
Parents are invited to remain after school and confer with the 
teachers. The firstof these visits was a success, about one hun- 
dred and fifty people, chiefly mothers, accepting Mr. Haaren’s 
invitation. The regular work was gone through with in the in- 
termediate and primary departments, and after school hours the 
class work and records for November were shown the parents. 
Inthe grammar department the exercises consisted of general 
exercises, such as singing, recitations, etc. Monthly reports were 
read, and there was an exhibition of the work for November. 


Christmas Meeting of Kraus Graduates. 


The Kraus Alumni Association held its third annual meeting 
at the Hotel San Remo, December 26, Nearly 200 of the Kraus 
graduates were present. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, who was the lec- 
turer of the morning, spoke of the importance and value of the 
child’s play, and in particular of the kindergarten movement 
games. These were later illustrated by old and new games.—- 
Mrs. Kraus surprised the members of the association with a 
Christmas tree decorated with 200 natural roses and carnations, 
which were distributed among the kindergartners present. Mrs. 
Kraus, whoalways is on the progressive side, had many “ points ” 
to give in regard to time, tune, movement, and breathing,—-end- 
ing by quoting Froebel’s words, viz: “It does not matter that 
just those rhymes and songs and tunes given by me should be 
used; for all have been given only dy way of examPie in order 
to show the spirit, idea and form of the whole,—as also to con- 
sider everything z# general.” 


Notes of General Interest, 


Beginning January 9, 1897, a class for teachers will be held at 
the Westfield, Mass., state normal school from 1.30 to 2.45 on 
each Saturday afternoon, until March 20, The work will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Will S. Monroe, instructor in pedagogy and psy- 
chology, who will offer a course in Psychology of Caildhood, cov- 
ering special studies on children’s fears, ambitions, punishments. 
superstitions, geographic interests, power to reason, historic 
sense, play activities, and sense of social and moral responsibil - 
ity. Directions will be given from week to week for observation 
and experiment in the schools where the teachers are at work,and 
the material brought in will be used as a basis for generalization 
and discussion at subsequent meetings. Some attention will be 
given to the literature of child study and a review of the results 
so far attained. 


NEw ORLEANS, La.—The budget of expenses for the next 
year is about to be made up, and the prospect is that careful 
economy must be exercised in the matter of expenditure. As in 
many other cities, the primary school accommodations are insuf- 
ficient for the demands upon them. The school age in Louisi- 
ana is from six to twenty-one years, yet it appears that children 
as young as four years are received into the public kindergartens. 
Another matter which seems to be in need of reform is the num- 
ber of pupils assigned to each teacher. In the primary classes 
the average is from 50 to 60, while in the higher classes it ranges 
from 15 to25 pupils, and in some cases there are only 12 pupils to 
one teacher. 


Mr. William Beverley Harison will move February 1, 1897, from 
59 Fifth avenue, to the new building 3 and 5 West 18th street, 
one door west of Fifth avenue, rear of Chickering Hall. He is 
selling his entire stock of school books, maps, charts, and school 
supplies at from 10 to 40% less than wholesale rates, not includ- 
ing his own publications. 


Among the announcements of the Suaday-School Times for 
1897 is a series of articles on the lives ofthe world’s greatest edu- 
cators and teachers. The articles will be contributed by Sir 
Joshua G. Fitch, H. Courthope Bowen, M. A., Gen. John Eaton, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Prof. C. H. Thurber, and others. 


The University Publishing Co. will shortly move to new quar- 
ters. It is rumored also that the Prang Educational Company 
will change its address. 


Mr. David McKay has sold his retail store, and will now give 
his entire attention to his publishing business at 1022 Market 
street, Philadelphia. The retail business will be continued under 
the old name of “McKay's Book Store,” but Mr. McKay will 
have no connection with it. 
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.perintendents and school boards. 


__ School Buildings. 


Public Schools Abroad. 


BUILDINGS, SANITATION, PLAYGROUNDS, FURNITURE, ETC, 


Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of school buildings, New 
York city, has prepared a report upon school buildings in Eng- 
land and Paris, which contains many interesting suggestions of 
practical value to American educators and particularly city su- 
In compliance with directions 
of President Robert Maclay, of the New York board of educa- 
tion, Mr. Snyder examined especially those school buildings in 
London and Paris which the authorities in charge pronounced 
their latest and best, with the view of ascertaining if there were 
any desirable features which might with profit be incorporated in 
the large number of new schools to be erected in the near future. 
He reports as follows : 


English Schools, 


‘ London is at present struggling with the question of over- 
crowded schools and lack of school accommodations for thou- 
sands who cannot be crowded into the present buildings, and for 
whom they are hiring temporary quarters wherever possible. 

“‘ The office building of the school board of London is a large 
structure, centrally situated upon the Victoria embankment, It 
contains a large, well-designed, and thoroughly equipped board 
rdom, ani numerous committee rooms and offices for the educa- 
tional and building bureaus, together with the 300 clerks'em- 
ployed therein. 


A PLAYGROUND FOR EVERY SCHOOL, 














‘*‘ The educational laws of England provide that in the selection 
of sites and the erection of schools certain conditions must be 
complied with. One of the wisest, and from which the benefits 
derived were very apparent, was that ‘ every school should have 
an open, airy playground proportioned to the size and needs of 
the school.’ Thus far it agrees substantially with our own laws 
upon this subject, but the English law goes further, and dis- 
tinctly specifies the size as follows: ‘The minimum size of site 
is, in the absence of exceptional circumstances, a quarter of an 
acre for every 250 children. If the school is more than one- 
story, this area may be proportionally reduced. The minimum 
open space is thirty square feet per child.’ 

“ This last clause would require a plot of ground 150 by 200 
feet, or 30,000 square feet, in addition to that covered by the 
building for each 1,000 children accommodated in the building. 
or, in case of one of our larger schools, in which are housed 
2,500 to 3,000 children, the area required would be about that of 
a city block, 200 by 450 feet. 

“ This city is not quite ready, perhaps, for the enormous ex- 
penditure of funds such as this would require, but I believe the 
time is not far distant when the people will demand that some 
such standard of open area be established, and that both the old 
and new schools be made to conform thereto. 


A NEW BUILDING, 


“The ‘Hugh Middleton’ school, Clerkenwell, London, was 
described to me as the best and most complete of their new 
schools, having been opened about a year ago with much éclat 
by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

“I found that in paved open play space it seemed to agree 
with the requirements of the law above quoted, allowing the 
grouping of the several buildings so as to obtain a fine architec- 
tural effect, and conveying at once the impression that there was 
not only a place for study but for recreation 

“ The class-reoms of the school buildings were large, airy, and 
well lighted ; an assembly hall being provided on each floor, in 
which morning exercises are held, the children standing, there 
being no seats provided, it being explained to me that more chil- 
dren can thus be assemb'ed at one time, and that in addition 
thereto the room is used for recreation by the children in stormy 
weather, and is also let out at about ft per night, to any re- 
spectable person who desires to hold a lecture, party, or other 
entertainment therein, movable seatings being used if re- 
quired, 

FURNITURE AND SANITATION, 


“‘ The furniture—desks and seats—is such as was used in the 
New York schools forty-five years ago, the anatomy of a child 
apparently being considered analogous to that of a folding pocket 
rule. 

“ The subject of ventilation was of the same period, excepting 
that transoms had been added to the windows, and here and 
there a very small flue in the walls. 

“The architect of the school board informed me that the sub- 
ject of ventilation had just been taken up by the board, it having 
toon decided that thorough ventilation could not be effected ex- 
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cepting by the application of power, and he exhibited to me his 
culations as to cost of installing the trst plant for which au- 
thority had been given him. 

“Having ample ground space, the carpenter shop, sewing 
rooms, and cookery are placed in small, well-lighted buildings on 
the outer edges of the grounds, the former being fitted up pre- 
cisely the same as those in our schools, while the cookery con- 
tains not only all of the latest apparatus, but also much that is 
unscientific and nearly obsolete, the articles being found only in 
the homes of the poorer classes, 

“ Ample provision is made for encouraging cleanliness among 
the pupils, by the placing in suitable localities in the school build- 
ing numerous lavatories, designed, as to height especially, for the 
use of the children, the supplying of soap and towels being a spe- 
cial duty of the caretaker. 

‘“« The sanitary accommodations (or offices, as they are termed), 
for the pupils are placed some little distance from the school 
buildings. The urinals for the boys are in an open space without 
roofing, and unprovided with means of flushing other than by a 
hose used twice a day. 

“The closet ranges are similar to those used by us, each child, 
however, being given more space, inclosed with a partition, and 
supplied with a door, which has been found objectionable among 
the smaller scholars for moral as well as sanitary reasons, 

** Clause D, Section 13, Schedule VII. of the ‘ Code ’ contains 
a ‘table showing approximately the number of closets needed’ 
for a certain number of children, beginning with thirty scholars 
or under, for which should be provided two seats for girls, one 
seat and one urinal for boys, and proceeding in an inverse ratio 
up to 300 children, (the highest number quoted in the table), - 
cifying eight seats for girls (one to about thirty-seven), and five 
seats for boys, with urinals in proportion, which 1s considerably 
less accommodations than we habitually provide. 

“ The janitor or caretaker resides in a small house built upon 
a portion of the grounds. 

* All of the buildings of this, as well as of the other schools 
which I visited, are of a most substantial character, everything 
being designed so as to obtain the utmost durability. 


STORE-HOUSE FOR SUPPLIES. 


“ The school board has had under construction for some time 
a large fire-proof storehouse, about six stories high, built upon 
three sides of a square. 

“ The court is a very large paved space, encircled with receiv- 
ing and discharging platforms, the entrance for trucks as well as 
for all other purposes being through a gateway controlled by the 
offices of the storekeeper and clerks, for whom ample provision 
has been made. 

“ The school building is also fitted with elevators and all mod- 
ern labor-saving devices in order to facilitate the rapid receipt 
and delivery of goods and materials. 


OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS. 


“ The problem of unschooled children for lack of buildings is 
also troubling the authorities of other places that I visited, espe- 
cially in Eastleigh and Southampton, at both of which large 
schools are under construction. The work being done is most 
substantial, but the buildings were much smaller than those 
erected here. 


A Typical Paris School. 


“In Paris, after a delay of nearly a week, I received permission 
from the Prefecture de la Seine to visit the several groups of 
schools located Rue St. Lambert, No. 8; Rue des Panoyaux, No. 
19; Rue de la Jussienne, Nos. 2 and 5, and Rue Titon, Nos. 14 
and 16. 

“ A description of the school at 19 Rue des Panayaux, which, 
I was informed, was the latest and most completely equipped, 
will answer for all the others, excepting in some minor details. 

“The buildings are large and substantially built, excepting the 
stairways, which are of wocd and insufficient in number. 

‘The caretaker has ample quarters between the two entrances 
to the school, over which a most strict surveillance is exer- 
cised, 

“ The main building of three and four stories in height ex- 
tends quite through the block, a distance of about 225 feet, and 
1s divided into three separate parts for boys, girls, and infants. 

“ The first story is designed for an indoor play-room similar 
to our own buildings, but which is also made use of at 11.30 A. 
M. each day as a lunch-room, benches and tables being put in 
place and each child provided with a large cup of bouillon, or, 
more properly speaking, beef soup containing vegetables, bread, 
and a large-sized piece of meat, making a good substantial and 
thoroughly wholesome repast, especially when supplemented 
with whatever other food the child may choose to bring. 

“Order and cleanliness prevailed throughout both the play- 
room and the kitchen in which the food was being prepared. 

“ The manual training room for boys was ina one-story build- 
ing facing the street and was fitted up in the same manner as 
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ours, with the addition of a smithy, there being also a course of 
metal work or blacksmithing. 

“ The class-rooms are large. airy, and well lighted, heated with 
direct piping, ventilation being had only by means of windows 
and doors, 

“The subject of so placing the desks and seats that the light 
would be secured over the left shoulder of the ES has been re. 
ceiving some attention, but nearly one-half of the classes of boys 
had as yet not been changed, it requiring, as in many cases with 
us, extensive alterations to the building. 

“The furniture is old-fashioned and far from any hygienic 
standard. The subject of adjustable furniture has not as yet, as 
far as I could learn, received any consideration. 

“ The director or principal of each school lives on the upper 
floor of the school building or in a small house built on a portion 
of the ground. 

“ A portion of the upper floors of the larger buildings is de- 
signed, as with us, for draughting rooms, etc, 

“The play or recreation grounds are ample in size, paved, and 
will eventually be shaded by trees which have been planted 
therein. Everything seems to have been provided for the com- 
fort and welfare of the children, excepting what we would con- 
sider proper sanitary accommodations. This does not apply to 
the boys’ urinals, which are built upon precisely the same plan as 
ours, but to the closets, in which neither for boys nor girls are 
there any seats provided. Other defects in design and construc- 
tion, and the absence of toilet paper, render them most unsani- 
tary and obnoxious. 

“ Personal cleanliness of the children is, however, provided for 
by elaborate bathing apparatus for both sexes. 

“ The infant classes were placed upon the ground floor, with 
their play room adjoining. The play-yard in some cases being 
paved, with the exception of the central portion, which was cov- 
ered with clean, coarse gravel, intended for the amusement of the 
children, but providing a source of great danger from being 
thrown upon the paved portion, rolling under the foot, and caus- 
ing many falls and injuries. 

‘Every school, as well as other public buildings in Paris, has 
the flag of the republic placed over the door at the main entrance. 
The colors are not as large as those we use, being about the size 
of our storm flag, but they are never taken down, day or night, 
until worn out and replaced with new. 

“The school buildings in Brussels and Amsterdam are smaller 
in size, but have ample play space, and in some instances the 
cloak-rooms seem to form almost as important a feature as the 
class rooms, There are many points of a technical nature, both 
architectural and constructional, which came under observation 
that cannot very well be embodied in this report, but which may 
be of service tb us in our work ; the only points of comparison 
where the public school buildings of this city cannot more than 
successfully compete with the best of those shown me, is in re- 
stricted class-rooms and outdoor recreation space.” 





State Supervision of French Teachers. 


Training of teachers, using this expression in its limited sense, 
is neither systematized nor compulsory in France. Nor is the 
want of it felt to the same extent as in England, for in France 
the state does not content itself with mapping out the curriculum 
from top to bottom and arranging the hours of work and recre- 
ation, but in its regulations it does not forget to give hints as to 
the methods of teaching. It has also (“ Arrété du Ministre de 
l’Instruction publique relatif au régime disciplinaire et aux récom- 
penses dans les lycées et colléges,” 5 Juillet, 1890) issued the 
most complete and definite instructions on all matters relating to 
discipline. Punishment by imposition is, for instance, strictly 
forbidden, and every punishment infli:ted in the class-room must 
be entered in a register controlled by the principal. It also pro- 
vides for the institution in each Jyceé or col/ége of a masters’ 
meeting to consider from time to time /’efatmoral de I'établisse- 
ment. Most of these measures date from 1890, in which year 
considerable changes were effected in French education. The 
general character of this reform and the spirit which animated 
those who directed it are to be found embodied ina very valuable 
little work, entitled “ Instructions concernant les programmes de 
l'enseignment secondaire classique.” This book was compiled 
by a committee of educational experts, and a copy of it was issued 
by the minister of education to every teacher in the /ycées and col- 
léges. It 1s almost acomplete exposition of the aims and methods 
of instruction in secondary schools, and concludes with an excellent 
chapter on discipline. It was intended to make clear tothe teach- 
er the reasons that dictated the reforms. This document can 
still be obtained by French teachers, but I will not venture to as- 
sert that many take the trouble to procure it. The publication 
of these instructions proves clearly that the authorities recognized 
fully the value of educational theory, and it is curious that they 
went no further. But there is as yet no general consensus of 
opinion in favor of training of secondary teachers.—F, B. Kirk- 
man in Education, Dec. 5, London, England, 
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“ PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 9, JERSEY CITY.”" 


Two New Schools in Jersey City. 


Schools Nos. 9 and 15, (see illustrations on this page) are con- 
structed of brick, with brown-stone trimmings, and contain both 
grammar and primary departments. 

The principal of No. 9 is Mr. Joseph H. Brensinger, ard of 
No. 15, Mr. Louis A. Goodenough. School No. 9 contains the 
model department of the training school. 

The two buildings are built on the same general plan, No. 15 
containing sixteen rooms, and No. 9, twenty. The schools front 
on three streets, and have spacious play yards in the rear. The 
lighting is therefore perfect. No. 15 has a front of 150 feet, the 
greatest depth being 84 feet. No. 9 has a front of 192 feet with 
a depth of 102 feet. Complete systems of heating and ventilat- 
ing are provided, that in No. 1§ containing the furnace system, 
and No. g the indirect steam system, with blowers and fans for 
supplying and exhausting the air. The blowers and fans are run 
by electrical power. The basements of both schools contain 
spacious play-grounds, 

he class-rooms are 26 X 32 feet in size, and are equipped with 
slate blackboards and single desks, some of them being adjust- 
able. Adjoining each class-room is a commodious cloak-room 
containing individual wardrobes for the pupils. The cloak-rooms 











“ PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 15, JERSEY CITY.” 


are as carefully heated and ventilated as the class-rooms. In 
accordance with the policy adopted by the board of education, no 
class-rooms are located on a higher floor than the second, All 
halls and stairways are wide and direct. 

No. 15 has six exits ; No. 9 has five. In each of the buildings, 
two of the stairways are fire-proof. Fire hydrants and reels of 
hose, ready for use, are’provided. 

On the third floor, the large assembly rooms furnished with 
opera chairs will seat about a thousand persons. 

Located in different parts of the building are principals’ offices, 
teachers’ retiring rooms, storage closets, etc. 

In the basement are found water-closets with the most ap- 
proved flushing and ventilating devices. 





$30,000 for a School Building. 


SouTH ORANGE, N. J.—At the regular meeting of the board 
of education December 16, it was voted to call a public meeting 
Jan. 4 for the purpose of taking a vote on the erection of a new 
school building. $30,000 will be needed for this purpose, the 
amount to be paid off by taxation, $1,000 a year for the first ten 
years, and $2,000 for the next ten years. 















































































Notes of Cext Books. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 


An exceedingly valuable historical work for high schools is en- 
titled 4 Brief History of the Nations, It discusses also their 
progress in civilization. The author is George Park Fisher, pro- 
fessor in Yale university. The leading events of ancient, mediz- 
val, and modern history are presented in a compact form. Forces, 
principles, and social life are dealt with, rather than mere facts 
of dynastic and military history, and the work forms an impres- 
sive drama of the unfolding civilization of the world from the 
earliest historical period to the times of Bismarck and Gladstone. 
More space is given to the more modern periods than is usual, since 
these are of greater immediate interest to modern students. In 
the number, beauty, and value of its illustrations and maps this 
history is excellent. The cuts comprise illustrations of customs, 
dress, trade, architecture, sculpture, painting, and portraits of 
celebrated men. (American Book Company. $1.50.) 


A valuable text-book entitled Europe in the Middle Age has 
been prepared by Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill ; it 
has over 650 pages; many maps and charts help to make the in- 
tricacies of this period plain, For many reasons the period fol- 
lowing the breaking up of the Roman Empire down to the dis- 
covery of America is full of bewilderment. The great principle 
is that history must be continuous, and yet it has not been easy 
to show the student that the threads in the web of history run on 
from ancient times through medieval days and appear in these 
modern days. This has led to passing over very lightly the ten 
centuries that make up the period considered in this volume. 
This period is marked as being the birth period of all the present 
states of Europe. The authors have carefully and conscientiously 
undertaken to grasp the details and arrange them into order and 
make them comprehensible bythe student. They have done 
their work not only with reference to the facts but the per- 
spective also, (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


A Valuable Guide to the Study of American History, by Ed- 
ward Channing and Albert Bushnell Hart, both assistant profess- 
ors in Harvard university, presents a vast quantity of material of 
immense value to the student and teacher. Suppose it to be the 
treaty of peace made at the close of the Revolutionary war ; the 
authors of articles and books bearing on this subject are given. 
It will be seen to be a volume the students cannot well get 
along without, It hasan excellent discussion on Method; it also 
names working libraries. (Ginn & Co.) 


Teachers of history know that the methods of teaching history 
have been much discussed of late. Prof. Ellwood W. Kemp, of 
the Indiana state normal school, has contributed a volume under 
the title, Outline of a Method in History ; his effort is to get the 
teacher to feel that he must be something more than a dispenser 
of dates, He would have the child in the first year study the 
Story of Kabla—an Aryan child; next the Persians; then the 
Greeks ; then the Romans ; then the Saxons; the sixth year the 
English ; then the United States for the seventh and eighth years. 
(Inland Publishing Co., Terre Haute, Ind.) 


A Compendium of United States History and Literature, by 
Annie E. Wilson, presents the facts in these subjects very clearly 
and concisely. Price, 40 cents. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 


CLASSIC LANGUAGES, 


A little book on Preparatory Latin Composition seems to be 
well adapted for the work of daily translation; it is made up of 
passages based on each chapter of the first four books of Cesar 
and on six orations of Cicero, Its aim is to give the pupil com- 
mand of the idioms, constructions, and style of the Latin. The 
authors are F. P. Moulton and William C. Collar, both practical 
teachers. (Ginn & Co.) 


The Strong and Weak Inflections in Greek is a volume pre- 
pared for the class-room use by B. F. Harding, headmaster of the 
Belmont school, Belmont, Mass. It is a presentation from an 
actual teacher's practice of rules for the inflection of nouns and 
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verbs that will aid the pupil's progress very materially in learning 
the Greek language. (Ginn & Co.) 


The Plutus of Aristophanes, with notes and illustrations, is de- 
signed to afford practice in sight reading to students of some de- 
gree of advancement. The illustrations ar: taken chiefly from 
paintings on vases and are used to exhibit the costumes. The 
editor is Prof. Frank W. Nicholson, Wesleyan university. (Ginn 
& Co.) 


So many classical words are coming into use that a Classical 
Dictionary is really a necessity. A little volume by Edward S. 


Ellis, prepared for boys and girls, is to be most heartily com- 
mended. The names are accented and followed by brief state- 
ments that show clearly enough who the person was. Thus 
Miltiades has a page, Apollo a half page, etc. The 200 pages 
present all the classical names of importance. (The Woolfall 
Co, 50 cents.) 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


A book rightly treating of the art of writing is a really helpful 
volume and for those who would write well is much to be desired. 
Much may be learned from the right kind ot a book; let it not be 
supposed that good writing comes by accident. Continued writ- 
ing is not enough; there must be a conception of good writing 
there must be a knowledge of some rules. So that the treatise 
on Constructive Rhetoric, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., has a 
field. The author has wisely made a small book saying his say 
in 330 pages ; then he has made a practical volume. His discus- 
sion of the paragraph and the vocabulary is specially excellent, 
and these we deem the essentials to a knowledge of practical 
rhetoric. True, the sentence must have consideration and so 
must style, but the student must learn to write in paragraphs 
and have a good vocabulary before he can consider style. The 
author is to be congratulated upon having produced a book that 
cannot help but encourage the student, and, in fact, all who try 
to improve in writing ; improvement is possible at some point in 
life, and this volume gives clear and helpful suggestions toward 
that end. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


The treatment of grammar and language together in such a 
Way as to meet the wants of classes in the higher schools has 
been the object of Irene M. Mead in The English Language 
and Grammar. The history and derivation of English forms 
of speech have been combined with the analysis of the language 
and its functions, by this experienced teacher, who had in view 
the development of the ability to write good English as well as to 
speak it. Any study of our language that does not tend toward 
this is more or less a failure. The definitions in the book are in 
clear, condensed language, and there are many well-chosen ex- 
amples. Exercises for analysis at the end are from the choicest 
classical literature. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) 


While teaching orthoepy and orthography to his classes and 
looking for books to use in connection therewith Hall M. Bell, 
M. S., became convinced of the need of a suitable text-book on 
these subjects. He therefore prepared Fifty Lessons in Orth- 
oepy and Orthography, in which over three thousand three hun- 
dred words that are often misspelled are arranged in lessons of 
convenient length. By means of the diacritically marked letters 
such as are used in the dictionaries he gives the pronunciations 
with accuracy ; this feature and the well-graded lessons and the 
suggestions for conducting recitations, make the book a valuable 
one. A revised and enlarged edition has recently appeared. (J. H. 
Miller, Lincoln, Neb.) 


MATHEMATICS, 


The Elements of Algebra, by Prof. Lyman Hall, of the Georgia 
School of Technology, is a compact work intended for beginners. 
The author preserves the methods of arithmetic with which the 

upil is already familiar. Each subject is carefully explained and 
ollowed by questions. It would be hard to make a better text- 
book on the subject proposed. (American Book Co.) 


The subject of Solid Geometry in its elements, together with 
Mensuration, is discussed by Prof. Henry Dallas Thompson, of 
Princeton university, There is a line of demarcation between 
plane and solid geometry; but the logical effect is the same in 
both. It is a convenient and well arranged treatise and will be 
useful as a text-book. (The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 


There was quite an effort begun thirty years ago to diminish 
the influence of the geometry of Euclid by adding numerous 
theorems and problems; it became the aim finally to teach all 
about geometry. This has, at last, been recognized to be a de- 
parture from a strict educational procedure. Prof. J. A. Gillet, 
of the normal college of this city,has prepared Euclidean Geom- 
etry, whose title shows that he reverts to the geometric methods 
of Euclid, and discards algebraic and arithmetical methods, Yet 
he does not lose sight of the great progress that has been made 
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in the science of geometry since Euclid’s day. He has added to 
theorems many valuable exercises in the metric measure. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


In order to intelligently study geometry, the student must early 
acquire a clear perception of geometric form, dimension, and 
method of construction. George D. Pettee, instructor in Phillips 
academy, Andover, Mass., has prepared a Plane Geometry, which 
aims to give students facility and power in solving original exer- 
cises by the censtant use of graphic figures, which, in many in- 
stances, explain themselves, showing by the various marks of 
equality the relations given in the hypothesis, and suggesting the 
line of solution. The written demonstrations make use a less 
than half the number of words usually employed. There are 
metric and logarithmic problems given in the later books. This 
author has prepared nearly one thousand students for college ex- 
aminations, using the methods employed in this text, and less than 
four per cent. have failed to pass their examinations at the first 
attempt. (Silver, Burdett & Co, 75 cents.) 


It is said that a certain noted lawyer used to review his Euclid 
every year for the increased power it alive him in reasoning. Ge- 
ometry should be studied mainly for this, but memorizing of 
propositions will not produce this result. Charles A. Hobbs, 
A.M., mathematical master of the Volkmann school, Boston, Mass., 
author of Zhe Elements of Plane Geometry, believes that a 
method between the o'd memorizing method and the one in 
which everything is considered as original work will best secure 
the desired end, and he has made this text-book according to that 
plan. In addition to the regular propositions he has inserted a 
large number of carefully graded exercises. The book is the 
produet of years of application of this method of teaching in the 
school-room, (A. Lovell & Co., New York and Chicago, 12mo, 
half leather. 75 cents.) 


Composite Geomtrical Figures is the title of a little volume b 
George A. Andrews. He gives a single figure, for example, wit 
parallel lines, and then asks the pupil to demonstrate twenty 
theorems from this; in a similar way a triangular figure is drawn 
and all the theorems relating to triangles are to be demonstrated 
— it. It will be found a capital thing for reviews, (Gion & 

0.) R 


A small book but very compact is the Primer of the Calculus, 
it has ninety pages and may be carried in the pocket. It is No. 
112 of the Von Nostrand Science Series so favorably known to 
scientists. This entire series is a revelation of compactness in 
book’making; Such volumes lack, of course, in exhaustiveness, 
but like all primers they serve to open the student to larger and 
broader fields. (D. Van Nostrand Company, 50 cents.) 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


The subject of electricity and magnetism have so expanded in 
the last twenty-five years that they demand an entire volume in 
their treatment in the series published under the title 7e Eile- 
ments of Physics. This series, designed for colleges, is a very 
complete one. This volume has 275 pages; its authors are Ed- 
ward L, Nichols and William S. Franklin; the en‘ire field is cov- 
ered in clear and precise language. The student is at once intro- 
duced into a mathematical field and learns that electricity has 
passed out of the stage of being a'curious plaything and is now 
considered and dealt with as one of the earth’s forces, like gravi- 
tation. It is sufficient to say of this series in general and of this 
book in particular, that it deserves the close attention of the in- 
oe for which it has been prepared. (The Macmillan Co. 

1.50.) 


A Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity ar- 

ranged and edited by Prof. Edward L. Nichols, of -Cornell uni- 
versity, is a guide to explicit experimenting. Itis the second volume 
of the series and covers nearly 450 pages. The first part deals with 
Direct Currents ; the next Alternating Currents, then comes Heat 
and Photometry ; then advanced work in General Physics. The 
.field proposed is seen to be one of itnmense importance ; books 
that will aid the student are greatly in demand. This volume is 
timely and its judicious guidance will be appreciated. Electrical 
engineering is now almost a profession by itself; the usefulness 
of the volume to this class is easily apparent. (The Macmillan 
Company $3.25.) 


A small volume entitled Practical Inorganic Chemistry, by 
G. S. Turpin, containing about 150 pages has a great deal of 
value ; it is designed for students and proceeds in the plainest 
way to unfold the subject practically. It first discusses methods 
of weighing and measuring specific gravity, apparatus, the air, 
then oxygen, nitrogen, then water, then hydrogen, In this nat- 
ural manner the three important elements are discovered ; then 
others follow ; the acids are discussed, etc. It is a volume that 
would be hailed with delight by and prove profitable to the self- 
educating student, Its method is surpassingly plain and seduc- 
tive. (Macmillan & Co. 60 cents.) 


An elementary text-book on Heat (one of the Cambridge Nat- 
ural Science Manuals), intended as an elementary text-book for 
colleges and schools, by R. T. Glazebrook, of the Cavendish 
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laboratory, Cambridge, presents the subject through experiments 
in a way that will meet with acceptance in the best schools. The 
book has evidently grown ovt of the notes made in actual labor- 
atory work. It is a volume of over 200 pages, is well illustrated, 
and will prove of real service in rea/ teaching of physical science, 
(Macmillan Co, $1.00.) 


A very valuable Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry 
is that prepared by Rufus P. Williams, of the English high school, 
Boston. It is now in its ninth edition. As a practical work for 
the student it has probably no superior. There are blank pages 
for notes ; illustrations aré employed, and it is in a very compact 
shape. (Ginn & Co.) 


DRAWING, 


Charles F, Jackson, of Philadelphia, has prepared a book for 
the use of students of mechanical and architectural drafting, 
which he has entitled Mechanical Drawing. In this he has 
treated the subject of projections fully, beginning with simple 
problems and advancing step by step in regular order to those more 
complex, The course given in the volume will prove an excellent 
one for artists and art students, as it will prepare them for work 
in perspective. The problems and directions for working them 
out are accompanied by plates. If the student does the work in 
order and thoroughly he will acquire skill gradually and easily, 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


FRENCH AND GERMAN, 


A carefully prepared French Grammar by Prof. Louis Bevier, 
Jr., of Rutgers college, with exercises by Thomas Logie, seems 
to present the facts needed in a very clear and yet concise man- 
ner, It is evidently permeated with the scientific spirit. The re- 
lationship of the French to the Latin language is brought clearly 
to the notice of the student; the subject of inflection is made 
plain on historic grounds; the rules of syntax are well selected ; 
the exercises are not extensive, but are chosen to illustrate points 
where difficulties usually arise. It is a volume that does great 
credit to the author, showing painstaking industry on every page. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


An Elementary French Grammar, by Charles P. Du Croquet, 
is evidently a practical affair and one that can be easily mastered; 
only the essentials of the grammar and the most useful vocabu- 
laries are givenin PartI, Part II. isareview and a completion of 
Part I. The exercises are for the greater part made up of words 
and sentences used in every-day conversation, It is an orderly 
and clear arrangement of rules, and contains a great dealina 
small space. (William R, Jenkins. go cents.) 


The French Verb Form, by Mme. Berthe Beck, is intended to 
aid the pupil and facilitate the work of the teacher. It is held 
that by using the bianks as here directed young pupils can mas- 
ter the French verb in two years. The author recommends that 
two verbs a week be taken up and mastered. (Wm. R. Jenkins, 
New York.) 


Among the many volumes for the learning of the French lan- 
uage The Study and Practice of French in School, of which 
ouise C, Boname is the author, proposes very ingenious plans 

for training the pupils by presenting idioms quite extensively in 
connection with the conjugation of verbs. (Louise C. Boname, 
Philadelphia, 60 cents.) 


A practical working grammar of the German language for use 
in college preparatory schools, and beginners classes in colleges 
is the Deutsche Sprache lehre, by Prof. Carla Wenckebach, of 
Wellesley college. The author puts the work into three steps; 
an elementary or first, a Zweite, and a Dritte. Under the first 
pronunciations, grammatical rules, development lessons, reading 
and speaking exercises and translations appear. Then attention 
is given to accidence, syntax, and etymology. The author advises 
that German should be made the language of the class-room. 
This rule is so often disregarded that it is no wonder there is lit- 
tle progress made in acquiring a knowledge of German, a con- 
fessedly difficult language. The author has succeeded in throw- 
ing into this volume a good deal of spirit with which a success- 
ful teacher always permeates his class-room, (Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.12.) 


A book of ninety pages entitled First Course in the Study of 
German, according to the natural method, with special regard®to 
the instruction of children, has been prepared by Prot. Otto Hel- 
ler, Washington university, St. Louis. (I. Kohler, Philadelphia, 
5° cents.) : 


German for Americans is a volume intended as a pgactical 
guide for self-instruction as well as for schools, It is especially 
adapted for self-instruction and the pronunciation is given; also 
considerable grammar and reading. The author is Dr. Jacob 
Mayer. It certainly is planned to be a very practical book. 
(I. Kéhler, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00.) : 


Two stories for the German classes in the schools are given in 
Vierzehn Nothelfer, by W.H. Riehl; it is edited with notes 
by K. E. Sihler, of Mount Holyoke college. . 
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Marshall Sch.Fur.Co.,Marshall Mch. | Franklin M’f’g Co., Rochester, N.Y. . . ug., | Co-operative’ - we: 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. | Slatiagton-Bangor Slate Co., English Co.., New York City | kastern “ * - 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich Slatington, Pa. | Simmons, B. E. , | Winship Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. | Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. ; W8rd’s Nat. Sci. Co.,Rochester, N.Y-| albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Durant Desk Co., tacine, Wis. | Am. Soapstone Finish Co. Howell, E. E. Washington, D. C. | Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Rich’d Sch. Eur. Co., Richmond, Ind. Chester Depot, Vt. | Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. Chicago 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co.. American Mfg. Co.,Jamestéwn.N.Y. Maps (Relief and Wall), National Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Springfield, Ill. | U. 8. Crayon Co., Toledo, O. Globes, etc The Thurston Teachers Agency, 
N. J. Sch. Fur.Co. Trenton, N. J. | Acme Sch, Sup. Co. Chicago, ’ ’ Chicago 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. Standard Sch Fur. Co., ” Hammett Co., J. L, Boston | Interstate Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Bloomsburg, Pa. | Londergon,W. H. & Co ved Central Sch, Supply House, Colo. teachers’ Agency, Denver 
Minn. Sch.*Fur. Co.,Minneap.,Minn, | American Slate B. B. Col, Phila. Chicago. | National Ed, Bureau, 
¥ 5 = Harrisburg, Pa. 


Burl. Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia, 


Lippincott Co., J. B. 


Olmsted, W. A. 
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Texas School Agency, 
Marshall, Tex. 
N. Y.c, Am. Writing Mach. Co., . ¥. 
1 ey Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ce 


Boston, New York, Chicago peusnere 4 eer Ce, 


Toronto, Los Angelos yogt Ty pewriter Co., 


Typewriters. 


Coyriere, Mrs. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 


“ 


Typewriter Exchange, 

N. Y.C. Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
N. ¥. Educational Bureau, “ Daugherty Typewriting Co., 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., " Pittsburg, Pa., 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. “s N. Y. City 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Ford Type Co., a 

. aw Saginaw, >. ilati 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Robertson, I. Memphis, Tenn. Heating & Ventilating 
Educational Ex. Providence, KR. I. Am. Boiler Co., Boston 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phila, Pa. Boston Blower Co , ™ 
Parker. C. J. Raleigh, N.C. Exeter Machine Works, 
Southern Teachers’ Exchange, Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., 

Nashville, Tenn. Ideal Boiler Co., 


Hazen, Irving. Met Tea. -" 


Williams Type Co., 


“ 
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M Furnace Co., . U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, Mic 
Smith & Anthony Co., = Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co.. “ “ 
Sturtevant Co., F. “ Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co...“ » 


- E. M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 


‘a ¥2 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Ill. 
McLain Co., J. H. Canton, 0. Herenden Mfg.Co.. Geneva. N. Y. 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago Boston, New York, Phila., Pa. 


Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Chicago. Raymond Campbell Mfg. Co.. 
N. Y. C. Middletown, Pa. 
wn Mowry. W. C. 


Norwich, Conn. 
= H. Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Til. 
ae I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
= Howard rnace Co.,8yracuse, N.Y. 
Pease Furn. Co.. J. F..Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Utica, N. ¥. 


“ 


American Boiler Co., 
Boynton Furnace Co., 
Fuller & Warren Co., 
Gorton & Lidgerwood 
Hart & Crouse, 
J. L. Mott [ron Works, - 
Standard Radiator Co., = 
Peck & Williamson Co. CincinnatiO. Carton Furnace Co. 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., Giblin & Co., 
Clifton, N. J. Kernan Furnace Co., 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. Russell Wheeler & Co., ~ 
Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 





Architects. 


We publish below a directory of architects who Exchange Building, 
have had experience in designing and planning school 
buildings. Boards of Education usually employ a 
competent architect even for the smallest building, 


Auburn, N, Y., etc. 


and the result is a dignified, well planned, economi- Gardner, Byrne & Gardner 


cal structure, a credit to the city or town. We shall 
be glad toanswer correspondence as to the names — 
below,.but we suggest that the architects be ad- Buildings. 

dressed directly, mentioning THz ScHoot Jourwat. Hilton, Howard 

75 Westminster St., - 


Beman, S, S. 








Eyre, Wilson 
g27 Chestnut St... - - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Architect of the Educational Building, 6: E. 
oth street, N. Y. 
Schweinfurth, Albert C. 


San Francisco, Cat. 


Architect Dormitor 


Schweinfurth, C.F. Crevetanp, O. 


Architect of Ursuline Convent, Cleveland. St. Men's Hall, etc. 


Joseph Seminary, Nottingham, O. Physical lab- 
oratory, Adelbert College, Cleveland. Wheelwright & Haven 


Schweinfurth, J. A. 


Architect of James St.and Seymour St. Schools, 


Mr. Gardner is the author of Gardner’s “School 


Architect of Laboratories and Medical School 
Northwestern University. * Lamb and Rich. 


Brocklesby, Wm. C 


ampton, Mass., and New Britain High School,Ct. 


Bullard, Geo. Wesley 


Architect of Puget Sound University, Young 


Boston, Mass- 
Architects of many Boston Schools, also High 

School Buil¢éing, Marlboro, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. Potter, William A. New York Crry 
Architect of the Teachers College, N. Y. City. 

Commencement Hall, Princeton College, N. J. 


McKim, Mead and White. New Yor« Crry. 

Architects of Columbia College Buildings,New 

York, University Buildings, New York, Brooklyn 
Institute, Latin School, Baltimore, Md., etc. 


Marshall, Henry Rutgers, New Yorx Crrv. 
Architect of Brearley School, 9 W. s4th Street, 
N. Y. City, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore Md. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


- Provipence, R.I, 


New Yor« Crryv. 
Architects of Alumni Hall, Dartmeuth College, 

Hanover, N. H., Berkeley School, 9 W. 44th st., 

New York, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, n.Y. 


Copes and Stewardson, Pxitape:rnia, Pa. 

Architect of Pembroke Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, Dormitory Buildings for University of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 


Hartrorp, Cr. 
for Smith College, North- 


Tacoma, Wasn. 





School Building Notes, 


CALIFORNIA, 

San Jose.—The city has voted in favor of bonding for $75,000 
for a high school. 

Eureka will erect a new high building; cost $20,000, Write 
board of education. 

San Franctsco.—Designs were submitted November 30 for the 
Mission high school to be built at the corner of Dolores and 18th 
streets ; cost $137,000. 

CANADA, 
a will erect school-house. Write Joseph Smith, secre- 
ry. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford will erect building on Prospect street for the Hart- 
ford Medical Society ; cost $20,000. Dr. G. W. Russell and Dr. 
G, R. Shepherd are the building committee. 

GEORGIA. 


Atlanta wiil build a School of Technology, cost $25,000. 

- Savannah.—The building of a high school is under considera- 
ion. 
; ILLINOIS, 

Alton will vote on issuing bonds to the amount of $4,000 for 
the purpose of building an addition to the Central school-house. 
Write board of education. 

Chicago will rebuild the ns Park school building, which 
was partly destroyed by fire. rite John A. Guilford, board of 
education, 1110 Schiller building.— Will build annex to the John 
Worthy Manual Training school at the Bridewell, cost $50,000. 
Write City Architect Bruce Watson.—Plans are being prepared 
for the Will County Polytechnique institute to be erected at Joliet, 
cost $200,000, rite Dr. C. E. Downey, com.—Proposals will 
be received for repair work at various school buildings. Write 
John A. Guilford, business manager. 

Neoga will erect a new school-house. Write F. S, Allen, arch., 
Joliet, Til. 

INDIANA. 


Indianapolis will erect a university at or near here for the 
Jesuit Fathers. 

Richmond will build school-house. Cost $12,000. Write 
Arch. Jno. A, Hasecoster. Rooms 27, 29 Kelly-Hutchinson 
Building. 

Terre Haute.—The trustees of Coates college will raise $100,- 
ooo with which to erect a new dormitory in the spring, to be 
known as McKeen Hall. 

IOWA. 


Avoca will erect high school. Write Archs, Bell and Kent, 
234 Merriam block. 

Des Moines will build addition to the high school. Write 
Pres. Mann, school board. 

Dubuque will erect new R. C. Seminary buildings. Write C. 
W. Buechner, architect, St. Paul, Minn, 


Fort Dodge will erect a new school-house. Write D. A, 
Weller, secretary, board of education. 

Iowa City.—Josselyn & Taylor, of Cedar Rapids, will be the 
architects of the west wing and amphitheatre for the State Uni- 
versity. The buildings will be of brick and cost $50,000, 

Oskalaosa will erect a new high school; cost $30,000, Write 
Foster, Lielbe & Smith, architects, Des Moines. 

MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—It is reported that A. T. Bliss, of Saginaw, will 

probably build a $50,000 structure for Albion college. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Cape May is considering the question of making improvements 
to the school buildings. 

Jersey City will erect a school-house on York street in place of 
No. I. 

Newark will erect,a new high school to cost about $200,000. 
Prof. A. D. Hamlin,“arch, 

KANSAS, 

Galesburg will erect a school-house two miles from here. 

Write Jacobs & Sons, contractors. 


LOUISIANA, a 


New Orleans will erect a new school-house. Write Archs. 

Harrod & Andry, 19 Masonic building. 
MARYLAND. 

Annapolis will erect public school building. Morrow Bros., of 
Baltimore have the contract at $15,793. 

Baltimore.—School- house will be erected by The Society of 
Friends ; cost $40,000.— Will receive bids for all labor and ma- 
terial required for heating and ventilating No. 9 colored school, 
also for heating and ventilating No. 3 annex school, corner St. 
Paul and Twenty-sixth streets. Write Benjamin B. Owens, in- 
spector of buildings. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn will receive bids for the heating and ventilation of 
school-house No, 113. Write John R. Thompson, chairman of 
committee. 

Buffalo will build addition to school No, 5. Write R. G. Par- 
sons, sec’y.— Will erect a new school- house in place of school No. 
1, Seventh st. Write school board.— Will erect a 16-room schoo! 
house on Ontario st. in Black Rock, at a cost of $50,000, Write 
Mark S. Hubbell, city clerk —Will erect a parochial school house 
for St. Boniface church, Mulberry st ; cost $50,000. Write Geo, 
Kuch, arch. 

Goulds will erect a new school-house. Write Christian Bach, 
cont. 

Medina.—The board of education is urging the erection of a 
central school to cost $20,000. 

New Brighton will vote for an appropriation of $75,000 for a 
new school-house. : 

New York City will erect a school-house on St, Nicholas ave, 
bet 126th and 127th sts.; cost about $250,000. Write board of 
education, No, 146 Grand st.— Will erect gymnasium for Colum- 
bia college, Norcross Bros., cont.—will also build a new dormi- 
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AUTHOR. TITLE. | Pe. | BINDING, | PRICE. PUBLISHER, 

Baker, F, T. (Ed.) De Quincey’s Revolt of the Fosters. 35 | Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
Barne3, Mary : Studies in Historical Method -90 D C. Heath & Co. 
Bronson, Thos, “B. (Ed.) On Rend L’ Argent. 60 Henry Holt & Co. 
Chace, Helena P. a - 4K (olor Work for Primary and ungraded | 199 | Paper 25 Milton Bradley Co. 
Corson, Hiram, Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 90 Maemillan Co, 
Duncanson, H, B, Suggestive Lessons in Elementary Zoology. 117 | Cloth .60 J. H. Miller & Co. 
Fasnacht, G. Eugene French Lessons for [Middle Forms. 264 7 1,00 Macmillan Co. 
Frazer, ers. Ja. G. ( Ed.) French Plays for Schools. Im “ 50 ts ee 
Gregory, W. F. (Ed.) Jno. Dryden's Palamon and Arcite. ; 35 Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
Hobbs, C. A. The Elements of Plane Geometr 240 | bf. leath, 15 A. Lovell & Co. 
Jewett, Sarah Orne Tales of New England. (Riversi le School Library.) oe .60 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Keller, I. First Year in German. 200 | Cloth 1.00 American Book Co. 
Kelley, Mrs. A Short Stories of our 7 Neighbors. 50 yr ™ = 
Litchfield, M. An. Mea.) Spenser’s - ~_xreete Ginn & Co. 

rd, J. K. Living 1.20 Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
Lowell, James Russell Vision of Sir ‘Launfal, etc, ~ 60 American Book Co. 
Manly, Jno. Matthews, (Hd) | ne aed . Macbeth. ‘enst 60 Longmans, Green & Co. 
Mason, W. L. “Phonography.” oe Sere lee 1,00 | I. Pitman & Sons. 
Miall, L. C. Round the Year. 295 | Cloth 1.50 
Parton, James. Captains of Industry. (Riverside School Library.) hf. leath. .60 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Perry, B. (Zd.) ee a Bu “oe. ste Sch 50 Henry Holt & Co. 
Richardson, Mrs. —. omye Ceeneae Sehaes S- hf. leath, | .60 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Rivgs. J. G. (Ed.) Goldsmith’ s Vicar of Wakefield. 50 Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
Robbins, Arne G. An Elementary Treatise on Surveying. 50 = ” - 
soe, VY «Be Gr. Amer. Industries. (Minerals. ) 35 A. Flanagan. 
Rolfe, Wm. J. The Elementary Study of a Harper & Bros 
Scott, Sir - Waiter, Tae Laty of Se hee. eavers de School Library.) hf. leath. 60 Houghton, Mifitin & Co. 
Shermdén, L. A. arta cae , 60 | Paper 15 J. H. Miller & Co. 
me man, Otto, A Public School German Primer. 360 | Cloth 1.00 Macmillan Co. 

Solial, Arthur a. Petite Histoire de Napoleon le Grand. 96 ” 25 Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Sprague, Homer B. (Ed.) Shakespeare’ s Uy Night’s Dream, 127 os 60 Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“ e ‘em 147 “ 60 i oy 

Southey, Robert The Life of Horatio Lord Nelson. 356 ” 50 Macmillan Co. 
Tennyson, Alfred Enoch Arden, etc. (Riverside School Library,) hf. leath. 60 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Warner, Chas. wi Xf Bein = A (Riverside School Library.) « 60 » - = 
Whicker, G. M. ( Ed.) Viri 50 Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
Wickes, W. K. (d.) Carlyle’ + is Besay on Robert Burns. BD 
Whittier, John G. Snow-bound, etc. (Riverside Sch. Library). hf. leath. .60 Bousdten, Mifflin & Co. 
White, J. Williams The First Greek Book. 62 Cloth 1.35 Ginn & ( 
Woodberry, Geo. Edw, (Ed) | Tennyson‘s The Princess. .60 Leagueans, Green & Co, 








Queries. 


I should like to be informed whether white teachers from the North are 
well treated in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, if they teach negroes? 
And if any distinction is made if they teach whites ? E. L. M. 

Bridgeport. 


As to white teachers of negroes there is a decided prejudice 
for two reasons: (1) Such teachers are classed as pelitical sym- 
pathizers with the negro, as representatives of the “ abolition 
party” at the North that once existed. (2) They are classed as 
socially preferring the negroes to the whitexand this is considered 
as a greater objection than the other, just stated. As toteachers 
in white schools there is no distinction made on account of their 
originating in the North. This is stating it pretty broadly, I am 
aware ; bit I think it is correct. There are those who go from 
the South and are not well treated, but in most cases the fault is 
in themselves ; Southern manners are different from Northern in 
many things and this is forgotten. A teacher, who goes from the 
North with his heart in his work with cultivated manners will 
find society open to him. There are certain formalities that are 
observed, there is a certain watchfulness to see if the teacher is a 
lady or a genileman, and these have created a prejudice in the 
minds of many who have gone South toteach. A great deal 
could be said on this topic, but the above covers the questions 
asked. 


Is it a fact that the farmers have heavy mortgages on their farms and 
are going with great rapidity to the *‘deminition bow-wows”? This was 
repeatedly said last summer of the Western farmers. F. G. P. 

Des Moines. 


The report of Secretary Morton is just out and is well worth 
reading. He says: 

“ The farmers of the United States hold 72 out of each 100 
farms—occupied by their owners—absolutely free from mort- 
gages or other encumbrances, The debts secured by liens upon 
lands used for tillage and the production of crops aggregate, after 
throwing out the mortgage indebtedness of railroads and other 
corporations, less than one-sixth of the total indebtedness of the 
citizens of the United States secured upon real estate. 

“ Out of each thousand farms in the United States only 282 are 
mortgaged, and three-fourths of the money represented by the 
mortgages upon the 282 farms was for the purchase of those 
farms or for money borrowed to improve those farms,” 





A Traveler’s Notes. 
(CONCLUDED,) 

CINCINNATI,—Peck, Williams & Co, have removed to 
their new quarters on Fifth street. It is a handsome building, 
six stories high, with basement and sub-basement. The size of 
the floors are 65 x 180, splendidly lighted by windows from both 
streets. This gives them over 10,000 square feet of room on each 
floor. There is an engine of 100-horse power, to furnish power 
for the building, and to run the dynamos, as they make their own 
light, This company is one of the best known manufacturers of 
heating and ventilating plants in the country, and their appar- 
atus enjoys a splendid reputation. They are heating a large 
number of school buildings, with the most flattering results. 


CLEVELAND.—The writer’s visit to the factory of the Cleve- 
land School Furniture Co, was an exceptionally pleasant one. 
The buildings are new and admirably adapted to the manufac- 
ture of school furniture, having all the latest appliances in wood 
working machinery. They can turn out a very large number ef 
desks in short order. While in the factory the two new adjust- 
able desks just being put on the market, were shown and ex- 
plained. The“ Perfection” is an adjustable desk and seat com- 
bined. The “Orinda” is an adjustable desk and adjustable 
chair. They seem to be simple of construction with splendid 
wearing qualities. In the December 5 number of THE JouR- 
NAL we gave an extended description of both of these desks, 
Mr. W. F. Speith, the manager of the company, says they are 
very much pleased with the reception the desks have had. He 
said they were just filling a large order of the “ Orindas ” for 
Erie, Pa. They are exceptionally fine, being raade of highly pol- 
ished quartered oak, and are particularly handsome desks, 

W.F.K 
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- CMILLAN COMPANY'S 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


A Series of Selections from the Works of the Great English Writers. With Introduétions and Notes. Cloth. Globe, &vo. 


Addison.—Coverly Papers from the |Johnson,—Lives of the Poets: Milton. | Shakespeare’s Select Plays. Editedby K. 


Spectator. Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 4octs. Edited by K, DEIGHTON. 


40 cts. DEIGHTON. Each volume, 40 cts. 


Selections fromthe ‘‘Spectator.”’ Edi- | Macaulay’ * . 
" . y’s Essay on Boswell’s Life of | Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited b 
ted by K. DEIGHTON, 40 cts. Johnson. By F.C. Wincu, M.A. 4o cts. MICHAEL MACMILLAN, 16mo, 60 on, . 


Bacon.—Essays. By F. G.Se.sy, M.A. 60:.| Essay on Clive. By K. DEIGHTON. 4o cts. Spenser.—The Faerie Queene. Book I. 
Burke. — Reflections on the French| Essay on Warren Hastings. By the 7S CO, es 


Revolution. Edited by F. G. Setsy, M.A. same Editor. 40 cts. 


$1.00, 


on Conciliation with America; and Letter 


Tennyson.—Selections. Edited by F. J. 


Milton.—Paradise Lost. Books I and I1.| OW®, M.A., and W. T. Wess, M.A. 60 cts, 
Speech on American Taxation; Speech | Edited by M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 40 cts. 


Aylmer’s Field, Edited by W. T. Wess, 


to the Sheriffs of Bristol. Edited by F. G.| Paradise Lost. Books III andIV. Edited M.A. 4o cts, 
SELBY, M.A. 3 by M. MacMILLAN, B.A. Each, 35 cts. 
7° cents The Coming of Arthur and the Passing 
Cowper.—Cowper’s Shorter Poems. Comus. Edited by Wi1am BELL, M.A. of Arthur, Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A, 
Edited by W.T. Wess, M.A., late Professor eaten 49 cts. . 
of Englis iterature, Presidency College, L’ Allegro, I! Penseroso, Lycidas, Ar- Enoch Arden. Edited by W. T. Wen 
Calcutta. 60 cents. cades, Sonnets, etc. Edited by WiL- M.A. 4octs. ios 
. LIAM BELL, M.A. 40 cts. 
Sree Seen Satires. Edited by Cuur- ; The Princess. Edited by P. M. WALLACE. 
. 4o cts. Samson Agonistes. Edited by H. M. 75 cts. 


Ellis.—Chosen English. Selections from 


PERCIVAL, M.A. 40 cts. 


Gareth and Lynette, Edited by G. C. 


Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Lamb, Scott. Pope.—Essay on Man. Epistles I-IV. By MACAULAY, M.A. 40 cts. 
Prepared with short Biographies and Notes for E, E. Morris, 4octs, 


the Use of Schools by A. ELLIs, B.A. 50 cts. 


The [arriage of Geraint ; Geraint and 


, Scott.—Marmion. Edited by MicHaEL Mac- Enid. Edited by G. C. MacauLay, M.A, 
Charles. Lamb—Essays of Elia. Edited| MILLAN, B.A. 6octs. 40 cts. 
by N. L. HALLWARD, M.A. 50 cts. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Cantos| The Holy Grail. Edited by G. C. Macav- 
Goldsmith.—The Traveller and The| "ltl. Editedby G. H. Stuart, M.A. qocts LAY, M.A. 40 cts. 


Deserted Village. Edited by ARTHUR 
BARRETT. — 40 cts. 


ie lay Se 6. Minstrel. Cantos! | ancelot and Elaine. Edited by F. J. 


H. E.vwioT. 40 cts. 


Rowe, M.A, 40 cts. 


Gray.—Poems. Edited by Joun BRapsHaw,| The Lady of the Lake, EditedbyG.H.| Guimevere. Edited by G. C. Macauray, 
y y 3 





LL.D. 4octs. STUART, M.A. 40 cts. 





M.A. 4octs. 





Bryce’s American Commonwealth. |The Education of the Central Nervous 


Abridged for Students by the author, James Bryce, with the assistance of 
Jesse Macy, lowa College. Cloth, 12mo, $3.75, net. 


‘* Please accept thanks for the abridged edition of Bryce’s Common- 
wealth. I have used the first volume of the full edition for some years 
with my classes and shall be glad to examine this abridgment to see if 
I can use it. It seems to me a very valuable condensation and I am sure 
it will prove useful in college work.”’ 


—PrROFEsSOR A. C. M’LAUGHLIN, Univ. of Michigan. 





SYSTEM. A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sensory and 
Motor Training. By Revsen Post Hatteck, M.A., author of Psy- 
chology and Psychic Culture. 12mo, Cloth. Price $1.00, net. 
**] read with a great deal of care Halleck’s ‘ Education of the Central 
Nervons System.’ He has succeeded admirably in presenting the sub- 


ject in a simple, clear, logical way. It is just the book, it seems to me, 
for the reading of all persons interested in ‘ child study,’” 


—FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal, Chicago Normal School. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


Elements of Grammar. 


By Georce R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion in Columbia University, author of ‘‘ Exercises in English Com- 
position and Rhetoric.” Based on West's Elements of Grammar. 


English Literature. 


By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, author of “ The History of Early 
English Literature,” etc. New edition with considerable revision. 
This is a thoroughly revised and, in part, entirely rewritten edition of 

the standard Primer of English Literature, than which a better propor- 
tioned or more compact, without being a dry outline, has not yet been 
written, It is brought more nearly to date, and in many ways improved, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Hall and Knight’s Algebra for Beginners 


Revised forJAmerican Schools by Frank L. Sevenoax, A.M., M.D., 
Assistant Principal of dhe Academic Department of Stevens Institute. 
90 cents, net. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Elementary Geology. 


For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools. By Ratpx S. Tarr, 


B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geo- 
graphy at Cornell University. 


To the secondary school teacher Prof. Tarris best known as the author 
of a very popular Physical Geography which was adopted as a prelimin- 
ary measure by the Chicago Teachers’ Training Class last — and 
was, this fall, introduced in all of the Chicago High Schools. It is being 
adopted by Normal Schools all over the country, from Maine to Call- 
fornia. In this Elementary Physical Geography Prof, Tarr urges that 
the study of the land, which forms a part of the book, be preceded by a 
course in geology. To really appreciate physiography, or, ashe prefers, 
physiographic geology, the student must first know some geology, In 
accordance with this idea, he has now in hand an Liementary Geology 
which can be used either as a text-book for a separate course or for the 
purpose of learning enough geology to proceed with the study of the 
physiographic part of the Physical Geography. The book will be ele- 
mentary yet scientific, and it will cover the field of geology according to 
the best recent knowledge. Especial attention will be given to lucid 
style, and the book will be fully illustrated, so that the text may become 
more clear, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO, 
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The following list of yo and college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of superintendents, prencipete, 



























and school officials, From e to time special lists of books will be taken up in THE JoURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and School Music 
Systems. ABBREVIATIONS. —¥ yhen a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 
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Co., C. M. Barnes Co., Chicago | J. B. L. Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Sheldon, Sheldon & Co., New York 
LL. B. & Co., W. L. Bell & Go., Ké au sas City, Mo. | L. G. & Co., Longmans, Green & Co., New York and | 8. B. & Co., Silver. Burdett & C 0., Boston, New York 
p. C. H. & Co., D.C. Heath & Co., Bi 8. N. ¥., Chi. London. Chicago, and P hiladelphia. 
=. W., Go S. Werner, New Y | Levell, A. Lovell & Co., New York. T. B. & Co.,. Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. 
E. H. B. ‘& Co., E. H. Butler J Co.., Philadelphia. Macm., Macmillan Co.’ New York and Chicago. U. P. Co., University Publishing Co., New York, 
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For Bilious and Nervous disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, apne and Dis- 
tress after meals, Dizziness and Dr 

Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness or Constipation, Blotches on the 


The first Dose will give 


Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer we + eens them 


Wonderful “Medicine ! 


owsiness, 





Fora 


they act like magic, 


positively 


Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
arousing with the | 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical | 
energies of the human frame, and are 


Without a Rival! 





receipt of price. 








They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 


B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St.. 


Book Free ¢ upon | applic cation 
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New York. 
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If you would have whole- 
nutritious bread, GO 
for the brain, bone, nerve and 
muscle making 


you would have your 
business done, GO; 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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- |Che School Music Review 


Published on the st ofevery Month. Price 5 cents. 
Annual Subscription, including Postage,so cents. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW for DEC. 


CONTAINS: 
General Notes. 
An Elementary Theory Paper for Testing School 
lasses, 
Pupils and their Pieces, By E. M. Trevenen Dawson, 
Staff Notation Sight Singing—Mr. Taylor’s Method. 
Thinking Sounds Directly or Indirectly. By 


Samuel W. Cole. 
Graduated Exercises for School Classes, Staff No- 
tation and Tonic Sol-fa. 


Mr. Holt and Mr. F. G. Howard on Dr. Stan- 
ley Hall. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37.) 
tory for the students of Columbia college to be known as Hamil- 
ton hall; cost $1.c00,000, Write Heins & La Forge, archs., 
Temple Court.—The board of estimate and apportionment appro- 
priated over $450,000 for new school-houses and additions and 
improvements to present buildings. 

No. Tonawanda contemplates the erection of a high school. 

Oneonta is considering the question of replacing the old school 
on Academy st. with a $40,000 building. 

7 will receive bids for the repairing of the Delaware 
and Putnam school buildings. Write P. D. Cooney, clerk. 

Tarrytown will receive bids for a new school-house. 
mate not to exceed $100,000, 

2 roy will erect a new high school building to cost about $100,- 
000, Write school board. 

Union Center will erect a new school-house, Write L. H. 
Ketchum, sec’y of school board. 


' OHIO. 

Cincinnat? will build a three-story brick addition to present 
school house ; cost $40,000, Write H. E. Siter, arch.—will erect 
an 18-room school building, cor of Golden and Delta aves, 
Write J. E. Cormany, chairman com.—Pr>posals will be received 
for furnishing school desks and Pp opera chairs for the new 
sixth district school building, cor of Elm and Odeon sts. Write 
clerk board of education. 

Cleveland will remodel theold school cor Central av. and Ash- 
land st. Write school board.—The new college Y. M.C. A. 
building is to be erected on the Adelbert Campus in the spring 
at a cost of $23,000,—Will erect school-house on Fullerton st. 
Write school council. 

Columbus will build four new school-houses. 
education. 

So. Cumminsville will erect school-house cor Elmore and 
Ed ewood aves.; cost $58,000. Write H. E. Siter, arch. 

pringfield will build annex to the central school building. 
Write J. P. Goodwin, board of education. 

Toledo will erect high school building; cost $125,000, Write 

Archs, Bacon & Huber, Spitzer bldg. 


OREGON, 


_ Portland will receive bids for furnishing a steam heating plant 
in the Park school. Write R. H. Miller, arch. 


Esti- 


Write board of 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia will build addition to the M. E. Orphanage, at 
Monument Road and Belmont ave. The new building will con- 
tain school-rooms and a gymnasium and will cost $15,000. Write 
Thos, P. Lonsdale, arch. 

Pittsburg will erect a school-house on Preble ave., Ward 13, 
Address L, Benz & Bros., bldrs, 13th St.—will erect school- 
house in Ward 23, cost $31,000. Write Bd. of Edu. —Will erect 
a school- house in the 22nd Ward, cost 35,000. Address W. H. 
Wable, arch,—Will erect another school-house to cost $25,000, 
Write E. J. Carlisle & Co., archs.—Will erect school-house on 
Rose St., cost $55,000. Write Murphy & Hamilton, bidrs. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Cranston will erect two school-houses ; cost $30,000 each. 
Pawtucket will erect a new high school building on High St. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Elkton.—St. Gertrude’s Academy was destroyed by fire. The 
Sisters will probably rebuild. 

Flandreau will build school-house, 
Supt. Industrial Schocl, 


Write Leslie D. Davis, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Wheeling will erect a school-house to cost about $15,000. 


WISCONSIN. 


Brandon will erect a high school building; cost $10,000. 
Write Arch. William Waters, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Marshfield will erect a brick parochial school for St. John’s 
Catholic Society. Cost $10,000. 

Milwaukee will receive bids for furnishing all the material and 
doing all the work required to erect an addition to the twelfth 
district primary school building on Winchester St. Write G. H. 
Benzenberg.——will erect a school-house cor. of 20th and Browns 
Sts., to cost $45,000. 

Theboyg an—a high school is proposed. 

Waterloo will build school-house; cost $8,000. Write Bd. of 
Edu. 

Wausakee will erect high school. 
are the archs. 


Charlton, Gilbert & Demar 


The success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla has attracted wondering attention 
from all directions. 





YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PURCHASE 
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School Furniture. 
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WITHOUT SEEING OUR LINE. 








WE MANUFACTURE : 


The Improved Victor Folding and Lock Desk 
The Improved Victor Stationary Top Desk 
The Improved Victor Adjustable Desk 











These desks stand without a peer and will satisfy 
the most exacting. They are absolutely perfect 
in design, mechanical construction and finish. 


A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
KH 


EXPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED FOR4BOTH |SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND APPARATUS, 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 
RACINE, WIS. 

















COMPLETE 














CHICAGO. 


f \ 


The largest and most beautiful set of charts published. A complete refer- 
ence on text-books in use. It provides a complete course on business knowledge, 
with desk books and examination papers. The 1896 edition is now ready for 
schools, containing all the latest teaching methods. Write for circular show- 
ing different school branches. Recommended by eminent educators. Good 
representatives wanted. Address all correspondence to 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
214CLARK STREET - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Letter's. 


Mr. Fitz’s Lecture on Drawing in Mind Training. 


The Society of Pedagogy has secured the services of Henry G. 
Fitz as leader of the conferences in Drawing for Grammar Grades 
to be held Tuesdays after the holidays at grammar school, Madi- 
son Ave, and 85th street at 4 P. M. 

In consequence of the insufficient notice of the first lecture, 
only fifty teachers enjoyed the first lecture Tuesday afternoon. 
To inform Mr, Fitz’s many friends of this course he has in charge 
these lines are written. I hope all the teachers and their friends 
will enroll in this, “ The class in applied psychology, pedagogy, 
and child study.” Tickets can be obtained in the building at an 
annual cost of $2 which admits the holder to all the benefits of 
the society library, lectures, and conferences. No teacher can 
listen to a lecture or lesson by Mr. Fitz without finding new in- 
spiration for his daily work. Every one of his lessons is 
on psychological principles and his methods of teaching drawing 
are based on fundamental pedagogical — which underlie 
all good teaching. His wide range of scientific and zsthetic 
study, his knowledge of teachers and children gained in a life- 
long experience of teaching, make his lectures of rare value to the 
working teacher. He said that his lessons would reveal what he 
believes to be the true principle on which to base our instruction 
in drawing (he might have said of all good teaching of any sub- 
ject). Although his material would be drawn from all the gram- 
mar grades yet the teachers who came to any one lecture-lesson, 
would obtain sufficient knowledge of this basic principle to en- 
able them to apply it to all the material required of their classes, 
This principle can be expressed in three words, explore, discover, 
note discovered fact. 

Each teacher should ask herself in looking at the drawin 
handed in by the child, “‘ How much of this work is the result o 
the child's own discovery? How many of the facts of form ex- 
pressed on the paper did the boy find out for himself? How 
many facts did the boy determine for himself? Is the drawing 
the record of the child's observation or is it the record of the facts 
the teacher told him ? What has the drawing done for the child?” 
Take the answer that is received by the experience of the teach- 
ers at the Art League. Here are students from all over the United 
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States. Their training, say the instructors there, has not fitted 
them to beginthe work. They must first unlearn what they were 
taught. The class of teachers two years ago who represented 
the methods of the city schools and colleges were unable to draw 
the seven lines, used by Mr. Fitz as a test, any better than per- 
sons with no training in drawing. Then what did the usual 
training in drawing do? It is usual to say that scholars “like te 
draw.” It is true that they like to draw from memory or repre- 
sent what they remember, but they certainly do not like to draw 
what they see. A scholar asked to draw a cube may draw his 
conception of a cube in general, but it is the hardest task in the 
world to get him to draw a cube as he sees it in the particular 
cube you set before him. Drawing is a science. Properly taught 
drawing exemplifies the scientific method of investigation. What 
is the method of science ? 

First. Observe facts. 

Second. Record facts. 

Third. Verify facts observed and recorded. In a good draw- 
ing lesson, the scholar will observe the position of a point or a 
line, record his observation and then test his record by verifying 
its accuracy in various ways. 

Mr. Fitz then showed how a lesson on the Moresque ornament 
used in fourth grade is presented by his method. The scholar lo- 
cates certain points on his paper, and not until he has located these 
points correctly does he send the lines through them which make 
up the ornament drawn. Mr. Fitz’s ways of making the class 
do this as a result of their own observation and attention are both 
humorous and effective. He then showed how a class increases 
in power of attention when taught in this method and gave the 
testimony of teachers who showed that not only did the power 
gained by this method show itself in drawing, but also in the 
other subjects. He then showed his chart, the result of tests on 
over three thousand persons, adults and children, and explained 
how it shows the progress in mental power ; that is power, of 
voluntary attention resulting from training in drawing. 

With an admirable definition of and distinction between “ vol- 
untary”” and “involuntary” attention as employed in the learn- 
ing mind, in which Mr. Fitz showed his mastery of the subject 
and its treatment by psychologists, as well as his intimate knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the tactics to be adopted on the base- 


ball field, the lecture came to a close, The topic to be renewed 


at Madison Ave. and 85th St, Tuesday, January 5. 
Grammar School No. 90,N. Y. City. “A. G. SCHNEIDER, 





THE NEW CROWN VIOLET. 


THE LATEST AND FINEST VIOLET. 
A CHARMING GIFT PERFUME......... 











Distilled from the natural flowers of 
the Riviera. No chemicals used. The 
finest Violet made, and the success 
of the day in London and Paris. Price, 
in a beautiful carton, $1.50, per 
bottle. 

For sale by Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York; Melvin & Badger and T. 
Metcalf & Co., Boston; George B. Evans 
Philadelphia ; Wilmot J. Hall & Co., 
Cincinnati; Leland Miller, St. Louis; 
W. v, Scupham, Auditorium Pharmacy, 
51 Chicago, and all leading dealers. As 
- war druggist for the Srowa 

folet, Special production of 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177 New Bond Street, London. 


Makers ot the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Mat- 
sukita Perfumes and the Crown Lavender Salts asked for all over the 
world. 
































Needs a stimulant—one that will strengthen it and | 
brace itup. You can do this with— 


Vitalized Phosphites 


It has been used for over 30 years by thousands of 
active brain workers and prevents and cures mental 
and nervous exhaustion. 

It is recommended and prescribed by the highest 
medical authorities and is used by the most promin- 
ent educators. 


Uitalized Phospbites is a concentrated white 


powder from the phos- 

phoid principle of the ox brain and wheat germ form- 

ulated by Prof. Percy. How To Use It anp “HAT 
IT Has Dons will be mailed free. ) 

56 W. 25th Street, | 


Prepared 
only by New York City. 


Lf not'at your Druggists it will be mailed for $1.00. 





Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


This is the best known remedy and preventive for | 
cold in the head and sore throat. Easy to apply and 
quick to cure. By mail, 50 cents. 
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‘*AN IDEAL BOOK,’’ 
**A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 
“THE BEST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT.”’ 


are expressions taken from 
opinions of representative 
teachers of 


GIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS » PHYSICS 


and serve as illustrative examples of the tone of hundreds of Commendatory 
notices received from Educators. 

It is a recent book, designed for beginners, on the modern plan of instruc- 
tion in the sciences, and is already adopted for a large number of important 
cities and towns. The price is 60c. ; a sample copy will be mailed for 30c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Chicago. 











We would be pleased to mail you a book 
about the Sloyd Carving Tools 
which tells why they 
are the best. 


83 


’KNow 
WHAT 


THIS 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15-17 Eliot St., 





The 8 Boston. 
Best 

Benches 

Tools and 88 
Supplies at a 


MEANS ? 


Special discount. 














For Schoolroom 


PHOTOGRAPH .-Decoration.. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, 
and Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported 
photographs. Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Win. H. Pierce & Co. 





mf 352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 





sew GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 
VERTICAL SCRIPT. 
36 Pages. Wholesale price, 45c, per doz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz. Write for Sample. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


THE BEST HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


’ ’ ‘ 
Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 
Full of new ideas. Describes a great variety of means for map modeling. Its 
lessons in primary Geography are delightful. Many new methods are given. It has a 
large number of fine illustrations. It will help you. Price, to teachers $1.10, postpaid. 








’ ‘ 
Kelloge’s Geography by Map Drawing. 
This book will show you how to make geography the most interesting of studies 
It will delight the boys and girls. Only 45 cents—a trifle when you consider the 
help you will get from it. 


Augsburg’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class. 


A charming book. Over 200 simple drawings that can be placed on the black- 
board by any teacher. Teach through the eye. Every one wants it who sees it 
Only 45 eents. 


Analytical Questions in Geography 
is the best— For preparing for an examination; For Reviewing pupils in school ; For use 
as a reference book, 45 cents, postpaid. 


We have 500 Blackboard Stencils that are excellent and cheap for illustrations 
List on application. Also complete 100-page catalogue of teachers’ books. 


E. L. KELLOGG € CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


READING AND WRITING 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


Eclectic Elementary Charts of Reading 
and Writing: Thirty-six numbers each 
27x34 inches—New type—Specially En- 
graved Script. Beautiful illustrations. 
Price, per set, with adjustable stand, $10. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES: 

1. Twenty-four reading Lessons on twenty-four 
charts adapted to the object, letter, word, or phonic 
method—or a combination of any of these methods. 

2. Forty-eight copy lines of standard script, form- 
ing a most excellent course in writing for all pupils 
whoare not old enough to use the regular copy-books. 

3. Ten instructive and well graded lessons, called 
picture stories, by means of which the child istaught 
the use of his perceptive faculties, and is helped to 
write his thoughts as naturally as to speak them. 

4. A full sheet containing large Roman Alphadet, 
capitals and small letters, and xumeral figures. 

5. A full sheet containing large script alphadet, 
capitals and small letters. 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


521,523 Wabash Ave., 61 East Ninth St., 
CHICAGO, ILL, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


School Books 
“To Burn’? 


Pardon our use of slang, but 





if you have more school books 
than you need, either new or 
second-hand, don’t burn them, 
for you can sell them to us for 
cash, or trade them for books 
you want. A postal will get in- 
formation if addressed to 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


106 to 112 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(Bus, Estab. 1874—Incor. 1894.) 


Psychology 
For Ceachers cats. ues. Lowel 


This is a new book—-one you will need and can use. 
About 260 pages. Our special price, postpaid, 1.10 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


+ALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 





A TEXT-Book for the use , 
of teachers and students 
by C. LLoyp MorRGAN, 
Principal of University 





Ling Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Ly ag sent in s — as ‘y-y after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cute mus posed 
of shortly after pu lication. Address 











E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61E. gth St., New York 
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ALL classes of people j 

are studying law witb us 

BY MAIL. Some are 

preparing for practice, 

some foradvanced stand- 

ing in regular law 

schools, some for general . 
culture, some in preparation for 
general business. Also, many 
lawyers are studying forreview. 
You needa knowledge of thelaw, i 
whatever your plan oflife. From 
the hundreds of testimonials we ‘| 
will send you, youcanfindmany & 
cases similar to your own. 

Tuition within the reach of 
all.—Methods approved. Instruc- 
tors competent. Six years old. 
Three thousand students. You 
can begin at any time. Hand- R 
some catalogue and a unique § 
book of testimonialg 
FREE. Address 


The 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 
Department FV, 
Detreit, Michigan. 
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PADS 

TABLETS 
PRACTICE 
PAPER 


Made specially for the 
school. We have been 
making this class of 
goods for nearly twenty 


years satisfactorily . . . 
“Acme” goods are the 
standard. 


You want our new 
School Catalogue 
we want you to have it. 
Send us your name 


Acme Stationery 
& Paper Co., 


North oth & Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


VOSeSeSssSssssessssssesssssssese ees 





Try 
Kellogg’s 
Bureau. 


The only one on long distance tel- 
ephone in New York City, No. 
1250, 18th St. A steady demand 
for primary teachers, kindergart- 
ners with normal diploma, pri- 
mary critic and method teachers 
for normal schools. 
Circular for stamp, address 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 








In McClure’s Magazine for January are 
reproduced all the known portraits of Ben 
jamin Franklin painted or drawn from life. 
There are fifteen of them, covering a period 
of thirty-one years; and they are the only 
authentic documents whence the present 
generation may derive any accurate concep- 
tion of Franklin’s features. Presented all 
together, as they are here, with excell-nt 
notes giving the history of each picture, 
they have an interest and value that cannot 
be estimated. Charles Henry Hart, the edi- 
tor of the series, more than proves his com. 
petency, and the groups of life portraits of 
Washington, Hamilton, and other great 
Americans that are promised in succeeding 
numbers of the magazine, will now be 
awaited eagerly. 





It is perhaps not very generally known 
that Miss Alice M. Longfellow, the eldest 
daughter of the poet Longfellow, is a writer 
of considerable power. It is to be regretted 
that she has not written more for publica- 
tion, In the new edition of Evangeline is- 
sued for school use, by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, in their Riverside Literature series, 
may be found an interesting sketch by her 
entuled “ Longfellow in Home Life.” This 
edition contains also a forty-page sketch 
of Longfellow, by Mr. Horace E. Scud- 
der; an excellent portrait of Longfellow, 
which shows him seated in his chair; 
pictures of his birthplace at Portland, 
his dwelling at Cambridge, and his Cam- 
bridge study; with a very carefully map 
showing the places referred to in the poem, 





‘The Forum 


During 1897, will contain many features of extraordinary interest ; 


and no effort or expense will 


be spared to maintain the high 


character and usefulness of this most popular and widely read 


Review. Never before in the history of THe Forum have so 


many interesting tasks been laid out for it as are now in hand 


by the most distinguished writers of both hemispheres. 


The subscription price is $3,00 a year for twelve numbers, 


Contents of THE FORUM for January, 1897: 





Leo XIII - - 


Middle Ground on the Tariff 


The Vicomte E. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE 


Of the French Academy. 


0. D. ASHLEY 


President of the Wabash Railroad Company. 


HOW SHALL THE CHILD BE TAUGHT ? 
2.—The Essentials in Elementary Education 


Dr. J. M. RICE 


Modern Composers in the Light of Contemporary Criticism 


ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI 


Presidential Elections Paralyzing to Business : A Remedy 


Hon. ALONZO B. CORNELL 


Ex-Governor of New York. 


The Wanton Destruction of American Property in Cuba 


FERNANDO A. YZNAGA 


TWO NOTABLE NEW BOOKS: 
The Law of Civilization and Decay 


Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Dr. Eggleston on American Origins 


W. P. TRENT 


Professor of History and English, University of the South. 


The Urgent Need of a National University, 


American Archaeological Work in Greece 


The Philosophy of Meliorism 
Intercollegiate Debating - 


President D. S. JORDAN 


Of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

J. GENNADIUS 
JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE 

Professor R. C. RINGWALT 


Of Columbia University. 
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$300,00 #2 c4S" 


A 25c. 
¥f Pattern 
FREE 


Ladies’ Bebe Waist 
with 
Mushroom Sleeves. 


To Every One 


OW many words 
do you think you 
correctly spell 

with the letters in 
the word OPPORTUNITIEG, Using each letter 
as desired, but not more times than it appears in 
Opportunities. Proper nouns, obsolete and foreign 
wrrds not allowed. Words spelled alike but having 
different meanings, count as one word. Work it 
out as follows: Poor, Tin, Tins, Nut, Run, Runs, etc. 

Our Offer.—We will pay ®100 for the largest 
list, $50 for the second largest, for the third, $10 
ach for the next five, $5 each for the next ten, and 
$1 each for the next twenty-five. That is to say we 
will divide among forty-three contestants the agere- 
gate sum of $300, according to merit. Don't you 
think you could be one of the forty-three? TRY IT. 
Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effort are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world. Its 36 pages, replete with 
beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s garments, make it a real 
necessity in every household; the Designs and Fash- 
fon Hints, being by — Manton, render it invalu- 
able as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your list 
of words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three 
Months’ Trial Subscription to MoDEs. 

Our Extra Inducem ent.—Every person sending 
25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi- 
tion to three months’ subscription, receive by re- 
turn mail a pattern of this ladies’ bebe waist with 
mushroom sleeves, No. 6959 (illustrated above), in 
any size from 382 to 40 inches bust measure. 

Our Aim.—The werent monthly circulation of 
Moves exceeds 50, We aim to make it 100,000. 
This contest will close February 15th next so the 
Names of successful spellers may be published in 
the following issue of Mopgs, but SEND IN YOUR 
LIST AT ONCE. For our responsibility we refer 
you toany in Agency. Address: 

ODES FASHION MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 3 355, 1380 WHITE STREET, New YorE, 
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The finest electric 


hand lamp yet invented is controlled by us. 
Our lanterns are the most widely used 
in the world, Our slides, 
lenses, and appliances, 
are the nearest perfect 
made. Thirty thousand 
subjects to select from. 
Our Stereopticons satisfy 
scientists and artists, be- 
cause they reproduce the 
finest shades and details, 


Special | Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 





and loaned on easy terms, Send for free pamplilets. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 19% 
La Salle St. Kansas CrTy (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 


APOLIS; 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 





TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and.Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, J uveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'¢ inches, 8c;-3'4x54 12c;-414x6}4 20c; 
554¢x7!4 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School a, Embossed, Mounted, 
-rosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
_nd Teachers Books, and ond Pla , Drills, Marches, 
Aalogues, Recitations, Tableaux, ramas, Comedies, 
@arces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
ing, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 





Buckeye | Bell Fou ndry 


se imier G huh i Bells & Chimes 
Bie dre Wegner 















Musical, f unding, and tis- 
, rer eous Badia, Churchoe, ae 


WESF YRod, Wr. “Ts2e" 


Descriptien and prices on application 





New Books ° 


A lively little story from the German of 
F. Gerstacker entitled /rrfaten (Incidents) 
is offered to students of the German lan- 
guage, edited by Marian P. Whitney, teach- 
er in the Hillhouse high school, New Ha- 
ven. It has notes and exercises based on 
the text. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


The discovery of the Roentgen rays 
arcused public curiosity and several vol- 
umes have been prepared to record the cu- 
| rious phenomena that accompanied the ex- 
periments of Prof. Roentgen. One of these 
under the title of Roentgen Rays, by Prof. 
Edward P. Thompson, in the space of 150 
pages, throws a good deal of light on the 
mysteries of these newly discovered rays. 
It is a volume the student and experimenter 
| will cordially welcome, The high school 
principal will find it a volume that wil! 
guide him in elucidating this curious sub- 
ject before his class, (D. Von Nostrand 
Company.) 








The Elements of Orthoepy is a volume 
| prepared by C. W. Larison, principal of the 
| academy of scienc: and art at Ringos, N.J. 
| It is printed in a peculiar type that makes 

each word show by its shape just how it is 
pronounced; thus “types’’ he spells tips, 
|“ when” hwen, etc. While it would be a 
good thing for the children if this plan was 
| pursued there seems to be insurmountable 
| prejudices against it by adults. 


| The subject of Chastity is discussed in a 
| very able manner by Dr. M. L. Holbrook in 
| Advantages of Chastity. Price, $1.00. 
| (M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York.) 


| In order to show the evils of brain-forc- 
| ing among young children, and of the over- 
| straining of the emotions causing them to 
| livein perpetual excitement, A. G. Plymp- 
‘ton has written A Bud of Promise. A pro- 
| fessor'’s child is portrayed as having been 
| early set to repeat Latin stanzas—but why | 5 
go further; anyone will see how it will 
come out, ‘(Roberts Brothers.) 


A History of Elementary Mathematics 
with hints on the methods of es ~ 
the title of a book of some 300 pages, 
Prof. Florian Cajori, of Colorado college. q 
discusses the work of the early thinkers in 
mathematics in Egypt, Greece, and Rome ; 
the later work of the Hindus, Arabs, and 
Europe in the Middle Ages; the changes 
wrought by thinkers in modern times. To 
the student of this fascinating subject this 
book will be really invaluable. Every page 
will furnish material to interest and instruct 
him. Price, $1.50. (Macmillan Company.) 


The American Version of the New Tes- 
tament has been put into parts; the Gos- 
pel of St. John, called the citadel of Chris- 
tianity, has been made into a tract of 94 
pages neatly bound and made suitable to be 
given away; it is edited by Roswell D, Hitch- | ¥. 
cock. Price, ro cents. (Fords, Howard & 
Hurlburt.) 


The fiction of Agnes Marchbank has 
proved quite entertaining. Her Ruth Far- 
mer is characterized by naturalness; the 
readers become interested in the characters 
she portrays ; there is a motive that acts as 
a force to carry events along. Price, $1.00. 
(Cassell Pub, Co.) 


The pretty series Little Fourneys to the 
Homes of American Authors has four 
more additions—Whitman, Audubon, Irv- 
ing, Hawthorne. (Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
5 cents each.) 


Good-night Schatz is the title of a pam- 
phiet by Adolf Heffner containing a play 
in one act. (St. Louis News Co.) 
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Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitated 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
quickly when Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





cure Liver 


Hood’ s Pills take, easy to 


Ills; easy to 
operate. 25« 





Nervous prostration 


brain fatigue, loss of 


appetite, sleeplessness 


controlled and cured 


by 


BOVININE 


HOW TO SUCCEED, ic. oftspazeson Per: 


onal Magnetism and its development to assure im- 
sepeainant in life, can be had free by addressing 
Prof. Anderson, S. J., 17, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
This book should be in the hands of every person on 
earth, as it means the betterment of moral, mental 
and physical manhood and womanhood. 


Pl LES ! ! BELL'S OINTMENT 


—AND PILLS,— 


immediate Relief and Cure 
Cuaranteed. 
One package generally sufficient. 


Price *4, post free, Bell Co. 3 Vesey St., N.Y. 

Clothing easier 

DE APNE. & HEAD Molsts.cug CURED 
oy 


help whea al Gao. o8 
Piiatineting 5 g yt Pk for aa 3, Proofs i 
ECORATE School Rooms and 
Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 


graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, Boston 
Lines softened, all 


wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John me) 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a st-mp. 


H. Woodbury, 127 W. 424 St., N. Y., Inventor 
) 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicagu. St. Louis 











For Hen and Boys at wholesale prices. Free 
ag Alse Ble cles, Sewing Machines 











ROUNDED; HARD 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 

The Professional Teacher. 


144 pages, size of Tzacuers’ InstrtruTE—equal to 
soo pages of an ordinary book—3O couse gon ard 
—one-half usual price. It contains N. tate 
Graded Examination estions and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects. 


Educational Foundations. Zoxnd. 


1892-3.—600 es. loth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents Postpaid. Regular price $1.35. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 
10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 


Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 


Every N. Y. teacher should own it, 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. {3 
cents postpaid, Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents. 


Only 15 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 





SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


What 
is the 
use of 
Patent 
Leather? 


When I can 
polish my 
shoes with 


Brown’s 
French 


Dressing 


Superior to all 
others for the 
following reasons: 


Ask 
your 
dealer 
for... 


Brown’s 


French 
Dressing 


And be 
sure to 
accept 
no other. 


. It gives a superior Polish, 

. It does not crock or rub off on 
the skirts. 

. Unlike all others, it does not crack 
or hurt the leather, but on the 
contrary acts as a preservative. 

4. Has been manufactured over fort 
years and always stood atthe head. 












At the End of Your Squreer 758 will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 8t. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eseaeesesese 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1968. 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. NY. 


New York Educational Bureau has 
filled positions in 29 States and 
Canada. Recommends teachers 
with care. If you want real assist- 
ance or first class teachers, try 
Kellogg’s Bureau. No charge for 
information. Teachers are wanted 
now by H.S. Kellogg, Manager, 61! 
East Ninth St. New York. 




















An old chronicler in giving an account of 
the battle of Hastings relates that a min- 
strel rode in front of the Norman host sing- 
ing of Roland, who was slain at Ronce- 
vaux. This battle took place in the Pyre- 
nees; the rear guard of his army was slain 
almost entirely, among them Roland. This 
was on August 15,778. In 1837 the text 
of the Song of Roland was published. A 
summary of it has been prepared by Ar- 
thur Way and Frederick Spencer, in a pam- 
phlet of 60 pages, and it is interesting read- 
ing. Price, 40 cents. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 


Dramatized Readings is the title of a 
volume arranged by the author of Preston 


Papers. Selections are given and direc- 
tions for costumes, etc, (Preston Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati.) 


Those who are keeping track of the Old 
South Church in Boston will want Old 
South Leaflets Nos. 51, 52, 53, 54, 55. 
These are reprints of the early beginning of 
Harvard college; learning the Indian 
tongue; one of Cotton’s sermons; and 
preface to Hooker's survey. Interesting of 
course. 


In La Grippe and Its Consequences. 


Here the use of Antikamnia is of the most 
decided value, as without this remedy we 
would not feel competent to treat this ter- 
rible arch-enemy of the humanrace. Dos- 
age, one five-grain tablet of Antikamnia 
crusbed, every two hours for the pain and 
fever. The bowels must be kept regulated. 
The tablets of Antikamnia are here of ser- 
vice, as their size is the usual dosage, 


“Wa'ter Baker & Co., of Dorchester‘ 
Mass., U.S. A., have given years of study 
to the skilful preparation of cocoa and 
chocolate, and have devised machinery and 
systems peculiar to their methods of treat- 
ment, whereby the purity, palatability, and 
highest nutrient characteristics are retained. 
Their preparations are known the world 
over and have received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, the 
nurse, and the intelligent housekeeper and 
caterer. There is hardly any food-product 
which may be so extensively used in the 
household in combination with other foods 
as cocoa and chocolate ; but here again we 
urge the importance of purity and nutrient 
value, and these important points. we feel 
sure, may be relied upon in Baker’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate.”--Dzeletic and Hygienic 
Gazette. 


The Genuine “Brown’s_ Bronchial 
Troches” are sold only in boxes. They 
are wonderfully effective for Coughs and 
Throat Troubles. 


Ill Tempered Babies. 


are not desirable inany home. Insufficient 
nourishment produces ill temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nutritious 
and digestible food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condenced Milk is the most 
successful of all infant foods. 


During the Teething Period, 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHGEA, Sold by poy ay in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and Jay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind ef Tea or all kinds, It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High-Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. . Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 


Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per Ib. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per Ib. 

Send this “ad” and roc, in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea you 
may select. The best imported. Good ton 
and Coffees, 25c. per lb. We will send 5 
Ibs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
this “ad” and $2.00. This 1s a special offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c. per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co,, 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289. New York. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
Rash an 






PURIFIES 





KIDDER'S PASTILLES Saas ma 


When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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TWO BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC. | 
TWO BOOKS IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


SOUTHWORTH'S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
Book I, For Elementary Grades, Price, g4oc. Book II,' For Advanced Grades, Price, 6oc. 


First Lessons in Language, - - e ° je 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, - - 


Price, 36 cents. 
Price, 60 cents. 


The most notable text-books of this decade. Correspondence requested, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-11 Kast 16th St., BOSTON, 68 Chauncy 8t., CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave. 


MODERN METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC TEACHING. 


Human Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene and Health Exercises. 
BY CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. 
A NEW TWO-BOOK COURSE. Published this Year. 


Prepared in accordance with progressive methods of Teaching, and keeping within the com- 
prehension of children. 


MAY’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
Contains simple practical lessons for Primary classes, with copious illustrations for Health 
Exercises, etc. 


MAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
For Intermediate and Higher Classes—contains common-sense facts upon these topics expressed 
in simple language. - 





Send for Circular, Correspondence invited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
sal ae SONGS. New Edition. 


Compiled by A. M. KELLOGG, 
Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

This book comprises the dest primary songs to the 
number of about 100 suited to the ordinary school-room. 
It will be useful in a primary school or in a district 
school; in fact in any school. The songs are really the 
very best ; ; the words are charming; the music such as 
will ring in the pupil’s ears. Let the teacher examinefa 
copy of this book; no matter what other book he has 
he will want this. Many of the pieces have action in 
them: ‘*See, I have a black dog.” This has been sung 
with rapturous applause. Then it has songs for opening 
and closing school, in fact for all occasions. Neat dur- 
able manilla covers. 


Price, 15 cents postpaid ; $1.50 per doz. Liberal 
discounts for quantitics. 
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E-L-KELLOGG:£C0- 
#53 NEW-YORKand CHICAGO: S253 








SONG TREASURES is another popular book. For all grades. Excellent and low 


in price. 15 cents each ; $1.50 per doz. postpaid. These books are just the thing 
for Fnstitute use. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., NEw YORK & CHICAGO. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST. 31 &. 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 


GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and So 
Or ae tmasd from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to 3 | 5 ° 
POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
s, venient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
Pd end ‘durably bound in cloth. + postpaid §@ cents each. Send for catalogue und 
circulars for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookselle 


DAVID McKAY. Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























SPEED AND EASE IN OPERATION DEPEND ON TOUCH. 


“OH! 
me TOUCH!” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 





THAT 


EASY 
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PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 


The last, most complete and — editien. 
MIND-WANDERING CURE 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES, 
Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus with 
opinions of Educators, Scientific, Vrofexsional 
and Busines« Fe n all over the world, FREE. Ad- 
dress, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 2u0 
Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 
teach ic. It Is fast 


SHORTHAND »"¢:333"'2 


ing, & eature in all eteugeet yo 
AAC PITMAN’S system adopted by and taught 
in Public Scheols of New York City. “Isaac 
ee Complete Phonographic Self-Instructor,” 
250 p $1.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rules ‘for Writing. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N, W, cor, 20th St., New York, 
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Free to teachers. Mention 





(For use in 
schools and 


CORTINA METHOD } :=i0vis 
self-study.) 


SPANISH, FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS. Cloth. Each, $1.50. 
FFENCH, specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c 

Other TEXT-BOOKS, 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 34th St., N. Y. 


Send 5c. 





SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Education Series. 


The Paychelegy of Number. 
By J. A. Mc LELLAN and JOHN DEWEY $1.50 
eating the a aete. 
By B. A. HINSDALE, L 
The Seestieetens and Moral Develop- 
ment of the Child 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE ; translated by 
Mary E. WILSON. - - - 1.50 
Herbart’s ABC of Senso-Percaption. 
By WILLIAM J. Ecxorr, Ph.D., Pd. D. 1.50 


History of the School System of 








° 1.00 


Ontario. 
By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of 
Education, Ontario, Canada - - 1.00 
Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. Revised edition. 1.50 
School Management and School Methods 
By J. BALDWIN, . . 1.50 


IN PREPARATION. 

PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by 
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